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AMERICA ‘TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lhough ages long have passed 


Sznce our fathers left their home, 


L herr prlot in the blast, 


O eT untraveled seas f0 roam, 


Yet lives the blood of E-ngland tn our veins! 


And shall we not proclain 

Lhat blood of honest fame 

Which no tyranny can tane 
By tts chains ? 


Whele the language, free and bold, 
Which the Bard of Avon sung, 

ln which our Milton told 
Flow the vault of Heaven rung 

When Satan, blasted, fell with his host, 
Whele thes, with reverence meet, 


len thousand echoes greet, 
from rock to rock repeat 


Round our coast; 


While the manners, while the arts, 


That mold a nation's soul, 


Stzll cling around our hearts,— 


Between let Ocean roll, 


Our joint communion breaking with the,Sun: 


et stall from etther beach 
The vowce of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 


“We are One.” 


—WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
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The Publisher of Tur New Unity takes pleasure in announcing that he 


———_ FF 


is organizing a series of Select, Personally Conducted 
Tourist Parties for a 


\ 


FIVE TO SEVEN WEEKS’ VISIT TO 


GREAT 
BRITAIN ana 
CONTINENTAL 


AND THE APPROACHING 


PARIS EXPOSITION in 1900. 


Your entire expenses for this most delightful trip will be paid by the pub- 
lisher of New Unity, provided you will send one hundred subscribers for 
three years at twodollars per year, or for twenty-four life subser bers to THE 
New UNITY at $25.00 each. In case you do not have the spare time neces-ary 
to secure that number, you can pay the expenses of the trip upon an easy 
plan of periodical payments. Write for Particulars. : 


The Crowning Event of the Century! 


_. THE NEW UNITy’s parties are being m de up among its subscribers, roe CONES OS eee | 

friends, and readers, and it will afford all Liberal Workers, Ministers, Teach- 

ers, Students, Members of the Liberal Congress, and others interested in 

foreign travel an opportunity for realizing a long-cherished desire. 

and beat their ice.”’ 

REGISTRATION BOOKS FOR THE ENROLLMENT 
OF MEMBERS NOW OPEN. 


Application Blanks Free on Request. 


A handsome 48-page brochure printed in colors, giving all details, sent 
(postpaid) to sub cribers, on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


THE NEW UNITY 
185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Housewives of Chicago 


stock argument, as feeble as itis untrue, of various unprincipled ice com- 
panies, who, in their frenzy, fear, and failure to cope with us, dare assert our 
inability (?) to deliver sufficient ice throughout the season, 


appropriation for ice inspectors. 


Manhattan Ice “YU 


Lh 


Office, 160 Twenty-fourth St. 


N \N Telephone South-214 


SOUR 


GRAPES! 


are respectfully cautioned to 
lend a deaf ear to the shallow 


Respectfully submitted, 


WY 


This is the 

transparant straw these dealers (business men?) in an inferior article cling 
k U R O PH to. They know better than to wait in silence through the season, for then 
this ‘‘ paint and putty’ prediction would have as little effect in the face of 
truth and justice as the empty rattle of a falling tin can. : 


READER—Two mighty, mammoth blocks of ice-houses 
enable us to safely fling our banner to the breeze! 


Enough Ice for twenty thousand families 


and $100 in gold to the carping competitor who can 
cite a single instance of disappointment or delay! 


With the advent of our clearest, cleanest, safest, purest, and healthiest 
water ever congealed into crystalizing hardness, and lo! the contemplated 
Well may these foundering dabblers in 
polluted stock hatch out malicious, petty fabrications. ‘The (im) ‘* pure 

To an intelligent, common-sense women —a lover of ice for safe do- 
mestic use - such envious antics and inane utterings should be treated with 


contempt, and, like the passing winds, forgotten. . ‘* We meet their price 
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urlington 


FINEST 
TRAIN 


IN THE 
WORLD | UU 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED * STEAM HEATED 


The new Limited Express, equipped with 
Pullman Compartment and Standard Sleeping 
Cars, Pullman Buffet Smoking Car, Reclining 
Chair Cars, Coaches and Dining Car, now leaves 
Chicago daily at 6.30 p. m. for 


ST. PAUL 


f~ ISI CS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


GOOD BOOKS. 


I have on hand the number mentioned of each 
. 1 will take just one half 
of the regular price, which is quoted in each in- 
stance, and on receipt of same they will be sent, 


of the following works. 


all charges prepaid. 


Regular No. 


** Echoes from Central Music Hall.”’ 
—Donohue & Henneberry...... 
“The Faith of Reason.”’ — john 
wach (Roberts Bros., Bos- 
eee ee ee ew ss chee bp it 
** the Rising Faith.”"—C. A. Bartol. 
da a wg 
** Ethical Religion.”—\Wm. M. Sal- 
Cie OO OE 8 ee 
“The Man Jesus.”—John Chad- 
wick. (Roberts Bros.).......... 
‘* Lessons From The World of Mat- 
ter.”"—Theodore Parker. (Kerr) 
** Martin Luther.”—F. H. Hedge. 
a 
‘* Proof of Evolution.”"—Nelson C. 
eS ee ae as ke ok wo us 
‘“* Life and Conditions of Survival.” 
—Lectures delivered before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
Sa tick os kaso cab GC caa os Geo 
** Sunday School Stories.” — Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. (Roberts 
ee os eeenek on 
** Helpful Thoughts.”—it. E. Hale, 
selected by Mary B. Merrill. 
EOS ES eee 
“ The Trial of Sir John Falstaff.” — 
A. M. F. Randolph. (Putnam’s 
i PIE IG Sas OER 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS’ SERIES. 


“The Story of the Jewish 
Church.” — Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanlky. Charles Scribners. 3 


WSs uae dibs ks. Kaa 62 dae See 
‘* The Thought of God.”—\st series. 
Hosmer & Gannett, (Roberts 
ee... wekd dt th Waa BERS 
“Such as They Are.”—T. W. 
Higginson and Mary Thatcher 
Higginson.... 


Any one or all of the above books will be sent, 
charges fully prepaid, for one-half the regula 


price. Send in your order. 


Price. 


$1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


Copies. 
2 


each 
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Alfred C. Clark, Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn Street. 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


Lhe one supreme characteristic of the Victorian reign 
has been the progress which tt has made toward admit- 
ting all the people, rich and poor, male and female, no- 
ble and plebetan, Anglhcan and nonconformist, Catholic 
and Jew, to a full and equal share in all that is going 
at home or abroad. The people have at last been ad- 
mitted to enter into tts inheritance. And a spacious in- 
heritance it ts, and one that has expanded every day 
since the reign began. W. T. STEAD. 


oor a 


Recently the senior editor met the faithful band 
of trustees that annually gathers to guard the inter- 
ests of Antioch College. Messrs. Thayer, Hosmer, 
Judy, and Miller were all there. Antioch presented 
the usual pathetic heroism of teachers doing hard 
and high work at almost day-laborers’ wages, and it 
further presents as a college the commendable ex- 
ample of an institution living within its means, the 
trustees so administering the trust that no arrearages 
are left from one year to another. This hard prac- 
tical habit. does not interfere with the high dream- 
ing and noble expectations which is the Horace 
Mann bequest to Antioch College. Something bet- 
ter on the horizon line is always seen to lure 
students, faculty, and trustees on in their high and 
holy quest. The attendance has been well preserved, 
notwithstanding the hard times, 186 students hav- 
ing matriculated, five graduated in the college 
course, and five students came in for post-graduate 
honors, Antioch is still holding ground, groping 
for its constituency, and seeking the favored Friend 
or friends who will recognize its opportunity and 
help it meet the same. 
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The readers of Tuk New Uniry will join with its 
editors in wishing our associate, Dr. Hirsch, don voy- 
age. Before this reaches our subscribers, he will be 
on the deep. May it be merciful to him! Dr. 
Hirsch goes in search of needed rest. The high 
strain under which he has worked for years com- 
mands a halt. Few ministers sail for Europe with 
such an emphatic godspeed as that which his con- 
gregation gave him on the eve of starting, in the 
shape of a large assembly which met in the Temple 
on a midweek evening. Members of his own con- 
gregation spoke loving words and presented un- 
questioned evidence of their love and interest. The 
editor of Tyr New Unity was invited to this family 
party to speak the word of appreciation and farewell 
on behalf of that larger constituency of Dr. Hirsch, 
the non-Jewish parish, made up of those who have 
recognized his scholarship and have found him 
ringing true on the great civic and ethical questions 
of the day. Brother Hirsch is still in the vigor of 
life. Two months’ rest to that active brain will 
make it as good as new, and he expects to be back 
in ample time to join us in the Nashville Congress, 
at which he will give one of the leading addresses 
on “ The Bible in the Light of Modern Knowledge.”’ 


—— 

The Chicago Vegetarian Monthly for June is before 
us. The leading article is by a minister who bases 
his article in favor of a bloodless diet upon the 
scriptures. Assuming the golden age of Genesis, 
which before the flood was veyetarian, it proceeds 
to build up its argument. But what if there has been 
no golden age yet? Further along we read about 
vegetarians who are ashamed of their colors, or the 
‘almost vegetarians,’ who are cowards. If there 
are such, we have no word of defense to offer, but 
there is room for clear thinking on the part of our 
vegetarian friends, which will give credit, not only of 
sincerity, but of humanity, gentleness, and an abhor- 
rence of cruelty to those who recognize that there is 
a difference between the law of sacrifice, which sub- 
ordinates the lower life to the higher, a law deeply 
rooted in the necessity of things, the very condition 
of evolution and wanton cruelty. There is need 
of aclear statement of this distinction. Our vege- 
tarian friends seem to us to persist in regarding 
death as a calamity when it comes to the domestic 
animal, whereas death is inevitable to all creatures, 
and, humanely speaking, that death is most benig- 
nant that comes at the end of the maximum enjoy- 
ment of life with the minimum torture of nerve. 
We all die daily, and we all ought to.die daily in the 
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interest of the higher life and the next cycle above 
us. We are not now discussing either the hygienic 
or ethical significance of a vegetarian diet, but we 
protest against the closing of the large and intricate 
question which belongs to the expert physician 
and economist, with a dogmatic ethical dismission. 


—— 

As might be expected, the spJendid work done in 
Chicago by the non-partisan leaders for the last two 
years has at last culminated in a new municipal 
party, that will apply itself to the permanent prob- 
lems of Chicago politics and Chicago owners, and 
this seems to us the only solution of the question. 
The interests of the American city must be divorced 
from national politics if it is ever to escape the 


humiliations of and 


corruption incompetency. 


Hoping that other cities will go and do likewise, 
we make room for the declaration of principles of 
the new municipal party of Chicago: 


“We believe in the people. 

“We believe in the city of Chicago. We recognize its pres- 
ent greatness and have confidence in its future prosperity. 
Corruption exists in this community. We insist that it can 
and must be suppressed. 

“We recognize no greater crime against human dignity 
and human rights than the attempt, whether successful or not, 
to thwart the will of the people, whether by manipulation of 
the primaries or by frauds upon the ballot-box. 

‘“ We insist upon the duty of investigating the character and 
record of candidates for public office. We decline to vote for 
unworthy men upon any pretext whatsoever. 

“We deem it self-evident that labor and capital should be 
fostered and encouraged. 


spected by the other, 


The rights of each should be re- 


“We solemnly demand that for every grant to private per- 
sons or corporations of public property, or rights and privi- 
leges in public property, adequate compensation according to 
its value shall be paid into the public treasury. 

‘We demand that the people shall retain the ownership of 
their franchises, and that all leases thereof shall be for rea- 
sonable limited periods of time, so that increases of value 
shall accrue to the people. 

“The levy, collection,and disbursement of taxes, and the 
management of municipal affairs, is purely a matter of busi- 
ness belonging to the people, and, like private business enter- 
prises, should be conducted by competent persons upon busi- 
ness principles. 

“We solemnly demand that municipal officers shall be 
chosen solely with reference to their capacity and qualifica- 
tions for administering the affairs of the corporation of Chi- 
cago for the benefit of the people of Chicago.” 


Graduation days are impressive and _ beautiful. 
They carry with them an opportunity to the teacher. 
They present susceptible human nature, but is it 
not time to cry a halt when the little misses and 
masters of the grammar schools, not yet out of 
their pantalettes. and knickerbockers, of from 
twelve to fifteen, issue engraved invitations to exer- 
cises to be held at public halls, where they present 
elaborate programmes, patterned as closely as pos- 
sible after similar exercises of colleges, the expense 
for all which is met by the class? and when the city’s 
high schools vie with each other in seeking the 
largest auditoriums of the city, and put their_exer- 
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cises under the glare, excitement, and artificial 
fascination of electric lights, all of which is also met 
by private contributions on the part of the students? 
All this seems to be unhealthy. It tends to the 
pernicious assumption of social functions and public 
demonstrations which has a tendency to leave the 
life prematurely old, and children yet young will 
find themselves before they are thirty years old, look- 
ing at the world, as Kkmerson says, ‘‘as though it 
were a sucked orange.’ If the favored boys and 
girls in the American public schools begin to gradu- 
ate with imposing ceremonies atthe grammar grade, 
encounter another four years hence at the high 
school, three years later at the college, three years 
after that at the professional school, with possibly 
post-graduate honors two years subsequent to that, 
the poor child has encountered a series of five occa- 
sions of spectacular beginnings of life’s responsi- 
bilities, inadequately meeting the same, much of 
lifes strength and elasticity have already been 
invested. We do not blame the boys and girls. 
We are glad that they try to rise to these occasions 
with dignity and honor; but where is the sense of 
the teachers? Whereis the common sense of the 
administration? With all our schools of pedagogy, 
professors of sociology, may we not expect a new 
emphasis of the old education that honored the 
obscurity of the scholar and the humble simplicity 
of a student’s life? Let the little children of the 
grammar grades receive their well-earned certifi- 
cate of study, but let it not be sham sheepskin or 
mimic parchment. Let it be that modest introduc- 
tion to the next hard thing to do, not a diploma 
that would emphasize too much a finished anything. 
And let the young men and women of our high 
schools be honored at the close of their hard work, 
but let it be within the democratic walls of the pub- 
lic school, and in the presence of that limited 
audience which represent those profoundly con- 
cerned, the parentsand near friends; and if our public 
schools have not auditoriums large enough to 
accommodate such, let there be a reform in school 
architecture. In most of our city school-buildings 
the assembly-hall is a growing factor. 
tinue to grow. 


of the school. 


Let it con- 
O teachers, preserve the democracy 
Pink satin slippers are in order, but 
not in the public schools of America. If the 
teachers are helpless in the hands of foolish parents, 
then the work of education must become more 
radical. Let church and school apply themselves 
to the work of teaching democracy to the American 
parents and preserving the simplicity of American 
life which represents degeneracy in every departure 
from plain living and high thinking. To teach the 
holiness of simplicity and the simplicity of democ- 
racy, is perhaps the highest mission of the public 
schools of America. Let our normal schools apply 


themselves to this problem, 
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Calamity-Howling. 


It is charged by some of the ablest and really 
best of our daily journals that, without exception, the 
American parties would rather see depressed busi- 
ness, and even financial disaster, than to have pros- 
perity reached under any party or auspices than 
their own. The New York 7Z2zmes insists that the 
croakers are thus making affairs worse than the facts 
warrant. There is probably a good deal of truth in 
this reply; but the facts still remain that American 
institutions are being tested to their utmost, by in- 
fluences that are selfish at heart, and so thoroughly 
lacking in patriotism that the above charge needs 
but slight modification. Mr. Butterworth of Ohio, 
the other day, told us that the whole of the political 
spirit was dominated by the power of wealth; that 
in fact we had established a new kind of govern- 
ment—the trade government. And the only ques- 
tion in trade circles is, what will be the effect of any 
course of action upon our investments? He insisted 
that we must wake up to the fact that we are degen- 
erating in political sentiment, or the republic would 
come rapidly to an end. 

Is this calamity-howling? or is it speaking need- 
ful words for the saving of popular government? 
Not less thana half a dozen volumes of no little 
power have been issued recently, by such authors 
as Sir Henry Maine and Mr. William Lecky, to 
prove that democracy in all its forms has already 
proved to be a failure. While no one can justly 
say anything of this sort, it is possible to see that 
our institutions are being tested quite to the extreme 
of endurance. The systematic plundering of the 
people is, however, not because the people have 
been radically untrusty, but because we have created 
a wheel within the wheel —a lobby system inside the 
government — and this lobby stands for petted and 
favored industries. They are using the people’s 
funds to bribe the people’s representatives with. 
There is not a sign that our institutions are in them- 
selves a failure. The question is, will they stand a 
system of protected plunderers. One thing stands 


to a certainty, that we must get rid of our lobby, 
both in state legislation and in national. 

Mr. Wanamaker adds that every party in exist- 
ence has not only become involved in submission to 
these immoral forces, but that a new moral party 
must and will be originated. This seems very 
probable to a careful student of American history. 
The year 1800 marked the break-up of a bad set, 
and the inauguration of Jefferson, with honesty, 
economy, justice, and death to political trickery. 
There are some grand signs that indicate that 1800 
will be repeated in 1900. Let us, with right pur- 
pose, wait the hour and wait the man. We must as 
American citizens stand for principles, and not for 
party. We must learn to rise above those organiza- 
tions that have existed only to enslave us; and 
create such as shall operate only for the welfare and 


progress of the moral intelligence of the people. 
) Re ee A 
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The Queen’s Jubilee. 


The great English celebration has come and gone, 
and Britain's reputation for staid sobriety, civic dig- 
nity, and general good sense seems at this distance 
to have been nobly sustained. This taking account 
of moral and intellectual stock, this review of the 
log-book and the attendant intelligent estimate of 
the destinies made, the achievements won, and the 
dangers passed, has great educative value. The 
civilized world has had new reason to stand in 
respectful awe of the mighty power represented 
by the words ‘‘Great Britain.’”’ The Queen, too, 
deserves the universal congratulations which she 
has. received. Hers has been a most exceptional 
experience among crowned heads, having lived 
through so many vicissitudes, witnessed such growth 
and so many triumphs within her realm, of which 
she took scarcely any other part than that of an 
interested spectator. Victoria's great achievement 
lies in the fact that she knew enough to keep still 
and let things alone. She amused herself with her 
spinning-wheel and her grandchildren, meanwhile 
taking an intelligent interest in the affairs of the 
kingdom and giving her sympathies to those meas- 
ures and men that were making for England's glory, 
allowing the great minds of England to attend to 
England’s great business. That the crown on her 
head has become a pretty trinket, though somewhat 
expensive, all progressive students of English history 
must admit. The future of this trinket will depend 
largely on the quality of the head it is to settle 
down upon. If Prince Albert Edward has grown 
staid enough and sensible enough to continue the 
neutral administration of his illustrious mother, if 
he will partake sufficiently of her good sense to 
keep hands off, the administration will continue. 
There is no possibility that he should ever receive 
the affectionate love and moral respect which his 
mother has enjoyed, and which has carried with it a 
large amount of regal power, simply because he 
does not deserve it; his life thus far has forfeited it. 
Victoria’s life has been clean, sweet, and altogether 
wholesome, and in this respect she has been a 
queen, and deserves to wear the crown. 

It is not necessary that we should try to add to 
the voluminous reviews of English triumph in all the 
departments of life. The outward facts are obvious. 
A just appreciation of the same implies a liberal 
education and life-study. We venture the more 
delicate and difficult problem of casting a glance 
forward, asking,—how long? and what next? It is 
the boast of English statesmanship that its govern- 
ment is practically democratic. It is the conces- 
sion of wise American statesmanship that in many 
respects England achievesa republicanism in advance 
of that which the United States has attained. The 
English government, perhaps more than any other 
human compact after the Catholic Church, has exem- 
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plified the law of evolution, has demonstrated its 
power to adapt itself to changing thoughts and 
changing circumstances and to appropriate the 
growing wisdom of mankind. Is this evolution to 
continue until the crown falls off like the last leaf 
on the tree, gently, almost without notice, or must 
there come a time when there will be a conscious 
crisis, a great throe of the spirit, a noble and 
final effort to lay aside this and perhaps the last 
relic of that primitive life and government when 
might made right and authority was transmitted 
through birth? Viewed at in this light, the crown 
is more than a trinket. It is a mighty incubus, 
because with it goes the far-reaching assumption of 
nobility, the tremendous unfairness that is trans- 
mitted from age to age, from generation to genera- 
tion, by the laws of primogeniture and the consequent 
unjust prerogatives that go with measureless landed 
estates and the awful expensiveness of the favored 
class in the ecclesiastical as well as the civil realm. 
In the shadow of the crown do our 
“lady” 


“lord” and 
justify their right to hold counties for hunt- 
ing purposes, a place to grow game and find sport, 
while the plodding shepherds, the diligent peasants, 
dare not shoot a grouse or eat a rabbit? Will it 
always be so? 

Here, as in the realms of religion, there are those 
who take shelter under the law of evolution and 
would not interfere; but evolution rises into potency 
as well as intelligence in human life. Suppose some 
philosophical capon was to whisper to the chick 
inside the egg, ‘‘ Do not peck, my child; you will 
only break the shell and bring disaster; lie still and 
let the law of evolution work, and eventually the 
shell will fall to pieces of itself, and you will be 
free."’ Suppose some sage wigwam was to argue 
against interference with the law of evolution exer- 
cised by the young braves who would tame horses, 
train dogs, and cultivate chickens. Professor Shaler 
has devoted a whole book to show how civilization 
is largely a product of this interference of man 
with evolution, represented by the domestication of 
animals. In the religious realm we find plenty of 
people who, like the English statesman, justify their 
sectarian narrowness, their denominational loyalty, 
on the score that they must not interfere with the 
law of evolution; that any growing together that is 
not unconscious and unsought-for is violent, arbi- 
trary, or revolutionary. 
that the law of battle of which Darwin and Wallace 
were great expounders—the survival of the fittest— 
is possible only where the struggle for existence goes 
on. Complacency never yet evolved a new dis- 
covery or utilized an old one. Torpidity and 
acceptance. never yet hatched a chicken, built a 
school house, or perfected a government. England 
has an unsolved problem on her hands still, as the 


United States has a still larger unsolved problem on 
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its hands. 


democracy that is contradicted by its theoretical 


England has attained to a _ practical 
monarchy. The United States is in the toils of a 
practical oligarchy or plutocracy or party govern- 
ment, for which we have no one word, which is 
contradicted by its theoretical democracy. In the 
United States our theory is far in advance of our 
practice. In England its practice is far in advance 
of its theory. The latter state may command more 
of our respect than the former, but neither state is 
excellent, and the discrepancy in both cases is a 
menace, and must be in one way or another cor- 
rected. So in the religious world, the liberal who 
claims a faith in the universal fellowship, but justi- 
fies his and denominational 
enthusiasm on the score that he must,not 


sectarian loyalties 
interfere 
with evolution, and he who inthe narrow church, 
and under the traditional creed still carries the open 
heart and the forward look, granting a fellowship 
exceeding that justified by his creeds, are both ill 
adjusted; the one must bring his practice up to his 
theory, and the other his theory up to his practice 
before their diamond jubilee becomes a source of 
unqualified congratulation and unhesitating enthu- 
siasm. 

The world may not be growing worse. We do 
not believe it is; but Dr. Huntington, the rector of 
Grace Church, in this city, was right in his bac- 
calaureate sermon preached to the graduates of 
Columbia University from the text: ‘‘ Wherefore 
take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having 
done all, to stand.’ He told them that it was a 
capital calamity that the young men who are going 
out from the opened gates of our universities this 
summer see confronting them the spectacle of evil 
triumphant. They see that it is an “evil day © 
in which the most successful of all the sovereign 
powers of the world during the past year is the 
Turk; and they hear the Grand Vizier saying to the 
Sultan: ‘(I implore your majesty, for the sake of 
your victorious ancestors, to retain Thessaly. Dur- 
ing your glorious reign there have been several 
questions which Europe has laid stress upon, and 
upon which you refused to be dictated to—such as 
the Armenian question and others. What was the 
result? You gained the victory.” The Grand 
Vizier is right. The Sultan did gain the victory, 
and Christian Europe, as Dr. Huntington well says, 
has been walking silent and abashed at Abdul's 
chariot wheels. Are we then to worship success 
and might and the larger battalions, and to hold 
that right is a negligible quantity when we are 
weighing the scales of conduct? There is a danger 
that the materialistic philosophy of life may this 
year teach that lesson; but it is a false lesson; it is 
a lesson which insects might learn that live but for 
a day, but it is not the lesson which a true phi- 
losophy of life teaches. An obstruction may swerve 


the tide out of its real course for a little space or a 
little time, but the eternal heavens move on in their 
regular course and the tide pursues it great way, 
and righteousness shall rule and the triumph of 
Abdul will be short.—TZhe Jndependent. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Everyone Re- 


Reason is God’s Holy Altar. 


I desire to reason with God.—Job xiii, 3. 


"T is God’s reason in the roses 
That in beauty so discloses 
Something of His heart; 
And His reason in us living, 
Through our love, is always giving 
Meaning to His art, 


Harvests, ripened in their season, 

Are His lovings wrought in reason 
For our eyes; 

All our life in wounds were aching 

But that in each thing He ’s making 
God is wise. 


All His glowing heart’s affection 
Through His reason has direction 
To fulfill; 
Only love when reason-guided 
Can in purpose undivided 
Work His will. 


Everywhere is reason master, 
And creation ’s not disaster, 
But success; 
And all life that doth surrender 
To God’s wisdom, loving, tender, 
Can but bless. 


Reason is God’s holy altar, 
Where our lovings need not falter 
In the right: 
There the soul’s each noble yearning 
Mingles with His love that ’s burning 
True and bright. 


So in everything and season 

I am finding perfect reason 
At its tasks; 

Life in reason truly liveth; 

Love through reason noble giveth 
All life asks. 


Thou art reason, O Master of Life, and so thy 
creation is sane. Thy love through wisdom works 
out its gracious ends, and so its fervors are not 
weaknesses, not failures. Into a blossom enters 
infinite adaptations, so that Thy dream of. beauty 
may awaken into a just wisdom fulfilling its perfect 
love. Thy dream of a bird awakens through infinite 
adaptations, a wisdom fulfilling Thy perfect love. 
Man comes to himself through infinite adaptations, 
«Thy holiest thought of a child fulfilling itself in a 
wisdom perfecting ever. 

Caprice holds not Thy worlds to their gracious 
work. Weare no insane dream in a universe of 
madness. Thy works are rational. By our reason 
we know that Thou art reason, and in reason we 
live and move, and have our being. Whatever 
changes befall, whatever duties impel, we abide in 
safety because Thou art a God of reason. In sane 
and safe ways Thy love is fulfilling itself. 

That Thou art doing righteousness we are per- 
suaded in the reasonableness of Thy creation. The 
sun, so constant in its work, so wise, shines this 
truth on the fields, in all the visions whereby we 
know Thy earth is fair. The seasons so faithful 
return, at gracious work of blessing in their com- 

ing, in their fullness, in their passing, are assurance 
of this truth. The grace of a violet by which it is 
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itself, and not another, is this truth set in beauty. 
The horse, by itself, distinct, individual, at his own 
faithful tasks, is this truth set in service. 

The harvests of field and orchard, bringing to us 
the faithful, changeless fruits and grains, is this 
truth set in kindness. The mothers of earth, bring- 
ing forth and nourishing children for Thee, is this 
truth set in love. Man, in his discoveries, his inven- 
tions, his growth and gain, is this truth set in a 
brother's face, in a great and divine home-likeness. 
His reason answers to Thine, and Thou art inter- 
preted in Thy works. His wisdom, adapting means 
unto ends, answers to Thine, and Thou, as a creator, 
art understood. His moral feelings and judgments, 
working out into moral acts, answer to Thy moral 
nature,-and [Thou, as a righteous and holy Father, 
art revealed. 

Everywhere in [Thy creation we find service, the 
lowly becoming the high, nothing useless at all, 
nothing wasted, each decay but some task of crea- 
tionatwork. Intelligence martials all things, wisdom 
determining their nature and their ends. By wis- 
dom, intelligence, and reason in us, we are a rational 
creation, and so have confidence that every rational 
expectation must some time and somehow be real- 
ized. We expect that in all Thy worlds righteous- 
ness prevails, no matter what seems. This is a 
reasonable expectation, and in our perfected under- 
standings will not disappoint us. We expect that 
righteousness in us and by us brings [hy peace 
passing understanding, brings the true worth and 
gain of life. This is reasonable, and will not disap- 
point us perfecting in righteousness. 

In this present life we do not see this triumph of 
righteousness, any more than we see the blossom in 
the forming stalk; and so there must be another 
world in which righteousness perfects itself; the 
righteousness we feel and aspire to be and do, and 
this is reasonable, and cannot know the blight of a 
disappointment. We expect to find death but a 
change, an opportunity for noble growth; we believe 
that beyond its shadows, in the heart of its sunny 
summers, life will still be at growth and fulfilling, 
human hearts at their dear companionships, at their 
holy services; and this is reasonable, and will wither 
no noble trust in the sirocco of disappointment. 

We dare all heights of rational hope, and know 
our feet shall press them in victory of attainment; 
for Thou art reason, and in Thee we live, and move, 
and have our being. PASTOR QUIET. 


Morning. 


When the morn has waked the meadows 
From their silent sleep and dreams, 

And the sun has chased the shadows 
And the mists from off the stream; 


When the air is fresh and fragrant 
With the breath of blooming flowers, 
Which the little humming vagrant visits 
In the early hour; 


When the dewy day is dripping 
With the moisture of the morn, 

And the happy tribes are tripping 
O’er the fields that they adorn; 


As the lark has sought the sunlight 
In the deepest ether blue, 
So my heart yet yearns for one sight, 
Just a look of love from you. 
PERRY MARSHALL. 
New Salem, Massachusetts. 
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Progress at Joliet. 


The Prison and Prison Life. 


PARI I. 
By WINNIE LOUISE TAYLOR. 


The imprisoned population of Illinois—the in- 
mates of the Joliet and Chester penitentiaries and 
the Pontiac Reformatory—number something above 
3,000. It is not a fixed population, but one con- 
stantly changing, new men coming in daily, men 
who have served their sentences going out daily. 
Within the last ten years more that 20,000 men 
in our state have come within the influence of our 
prisons. Made either better or worse by that ex- 
perience, they have been returned to the community, 
in their turn extending an influence for good or for 
evil to unnumbered persons. The ultimate moral 
effect of our prisons is far-reaching and of great 
importance. Had this been earlier recognized, 
crime would not have increased as it has done, nor 
would the antagonism between society and the 
criminal have become so strongly defined. 

Looking back over the last four years—years 
darkened by financial anxieties and tragedies, and 
by terrible developments of poverty among us, with 
‘“waves” of suicide, and an alarming increase of 
insanity—in the face of these depressing facts, it is 
refreshing to find that in our larger penal institu- 
tions there has been a remarkable advance in the 
right direction, and that at last we are laying firm 
foundations for the moral improvement and the 
moral outlook of those within our prisons. 

Our State RKeformatory at Pontiac, opened three 
years ago, is already entitled to rank with the cele- 
brated Elmira Reformatory. It was a wise appoint- 
ment made by Governor Altgeld when the new 
institution was placed under the superintendence of 
Maj. R. W. McClaughry, with his many years of 
practical experience and his exhaustive study of the 
subject. In addition ta his other qualifications, 
Major McClaughry possesses faith in the possibili- 
ties of reformation. 

But the subject of this paper is the Joliet Peni- 
tentiary. In order to have any appreciation of what 
has been accomplished there in four years, it is 
necessary to summarize the previous condition of 
the prison. Major McClaughry, years before, had 
brought the institution from a state of demoraliza- 
tion to a condition of discipline widely recognized. 
For many years afterward the obstacles in the way 
of really reformatory measures seemed insurmount- 
able. 

False economy had forced the commissioners to 
aim, first of all, to make the prison “pay.” The 
contract system held sway, and the contractors 
were hard taskmasters, regarding the men only as 
machines from which the utmost work was to be 
extracted. Prison physicians sometimes appeared 
to hold the same view. Profitable workmen were 
kept at severe tasks until health was hopelessly 
broken and individuality was blotted out. No 
recognition was given to the prisoner’s right to have 
strength left him for self-support after release; no 
recognition of the claim of the state that criminals 
should be converted into self-supporting men. 

Various devices were resorted to by prisoners in 
order to escape working under the contracts. _ III- 
ness was feigned to such an extent that it reacted 
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on the men really ill, who were sometimes punished 
under suspicion of shamming. The broken-down 
men and those in the early stages of consumption 
passed their time in the “idle-room,”’ a dreary place 
of waiting for illness to develop—a place supplied 
with nothing to read, no interest, no moral influence, 
no hope. The death rate was not high, as the two 
diseases characteristic of the place, rheumatism and 
consumption, were slow in developing, and the ma- 
jority of the sentences expired before the prisoners 
died of those diseases. But for years it was re- 
marked in towns which took note of their ex-con- 
victs that man after man came home to die. 

The mental atmosphere of the prison was heavy 
with sullen despondency and distrust, expressed un- 
mistakably in the faces of the men. The dull 
apathy of unlifting depression settled over young 
and oldalike. Under the contract system the prison 
had became hidebound. The best of wardens— 
and the Joliet Penitentiary has been exceptionally 
fortunate in its wardens—were handicapped between 
the contractors, unprogressive commissioners, and 
lack of appropriations from the legislature. 

In January, 1893, Warden Allen took charge of 
the penitentiary. The legislature then in session 
gave the prison generous appropriations for the 
needed repairs and improvements. The contract 
system had been abolished, and the state-shop plan 
was to be tried, unhindered by lack of necessary 
funds. 

From the first, Governor Altgeld, the prison 
commissioners, and the warden were united in the 
purpose to lift the life within the penitentiary to a 
higher plane. Not only was the warden left free to 
act in accordance with his judgment, but his plans 
and measures were systematically furthered by the 
commissioners. 

When the warden assumed his_ responsibilities, 
the kindly courtesy, the genial sense of humor, the 
frankness and simplicity of the man at once dis- 
armed criticism, and the commanding power which 
is the result of fearlessness and manliness was sensi- 
bly felt. The effect upon the prisoners was like the 
coming of the west wind and the sunlight, bringing 
fresh vitality and hope into their lives. 

But complex and burdensome beyond words were 
the duties that devolved upon Warden Allen. Now 
that the contract system was abolished, the financial 
and business management of the prison was enough 
to tax the ability of an ordinary man to the utmost, 
for the warden was confronted with the necessity of 
employing 1,500 men in industries which would pay 
the state for their support; and this problem, requir- 
ing great concentration of thought and energy, must 
be grappled in the midst of countless distractions 
and interruptions. Innumerable details about the 
institution require the warden’s decision; he must 
grant interviews to prisoners and consider their 
grievances; distinguished guests from all over the 
country and state politicians are entertained at the 
warden’s house, and absorb an unlimited amount 
of his time. 

It had been confidently predicted that the em- 
ployment of prisoners in state shops could not be 
made a financial success, several other states having 
failed dismally in the attempt. But Warden Allen 
believed the contract system to be wrong, resulting 
in overwork, injustice, and oppression; and he be- 
lieved that the best and most permanent service he 
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could render the prison would be to place the state 
shops upon a firm working and paying basis. This 
he undertook to do, without former experience in 
any branch of manufacturing, and in the midst of a 
financial crisis paralyzing industry all over the coun- 
try. Plunging into the business with heart, mind, 
and strength, himself superintending the purchase 
of raw material at low cost, and studying the mar- 
kets all over the country, the warden set the men 
to making harness, saddles, collars, brooms, oak 
chairs, stockings, etc. A young prisoner who had 
talent for drawing was trained in ornamental design- 
ing for the chair-shop, and became an enthusiast in 
his line of work. 

The effect of the change in the system of work 
was felt throughout the institution. For the first 
time the interests of the prison were harmonized and 
the authority unified under the warden. The authori- 
ties are now brought into closer contact and ac- 
quaintance with the prisoners, who consequently 
receive more attention morally and physically; so 
far as possible men are put at industries which will 
make them eventually self-supporting, and all 
branches of the same trade are taught a man so 
desiring. 

In the cooper-shop a man can make a whole bar- 
rel. This cooper-shop is a great success and a 
source of deep satisfaction to the warden. If orders 
come in rapidly and extra hours of work are needed, 
the warden has but to go into the shop and say, 
‘‘ Boys, the orders are ahead of the work. I want 
a certain number of barrels done this week.” And 
the ‘boys’ respond as if they owned the shop. 
The warden’s confidence in them kindles_ their 
energy and good-will, and his interest becomes their 
interest—their lives are in touch with his. 

At the National Prison Congress at Denver last 
year Warden Allen was the representative speaker 
for the state-shop system, and was able to report 
that in Illinois it was successful. An excellent class 
of goods has been manufactured, and, notwithstand- 
ing business depression generally, a fair market for 
the goods has been secured. While all articles are 
not disposed of as rapidly as manufactured, in some 
lines the demand is in advance of the supply. 

While it is more economical for the prison as an 
institution to employ a large number of men in few 
branches of industry, it is better policy for the state 
at large that the industries should be diversified 
sufficiently to develop individual talent or aptitude. 
The impetus given by the World’s Fair to ornamen- 
tation in architecture has created an increasing 
demand for skilled handwork, wood carving and 
inlaying, brass beating and other kindred industries 
needing no machinery and but little instruction if 
the prisoner is gifted with the sense of form and 
skillful in the use of tools. 

To utilize prison labor in channels where the 
pressure of competition is slightest will be the aim 
of all far-seeing prison management—as it will also 
be its aim to develop skill and individuality among 
the workers; but this diversifying of work can come 
only as a development, gradually, while industries 
requiring less skill must have the ground tempo- 
rarily. The efforts of united workmen to throw 
convict labor out of the market are not only unfair 
but short-sighted. The entire product of the work 

of all penal institutions is less than two per cent of 
the manufactured product to the country. Unless 
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our prisons are self-supporting, the outside working- 
men must pay their share of taxes to support them, 
for the moment we force an individual to be non- 
supporting we virtually tax ourselves for his support, 
either in the poorhouse or the prison or the insane 
asylum. And the more men disqualified, for self- 
support by years of enforced idleness in prison, the 
greater will be the number of ex-convicts who will 
resort to crime through necessity, increasing the 
danger to the life and property of every working- 
man in the country. Those attempting to suppress 
convict labor fail to realize, also, that but a com- 
paratively small number of our prisoners are from a 
strictly criminal class. Our prisoners are recruited 
from all classes; there is not a profession, nor a 
trade, nor a labor union which has not its repre- 
sentatives in Joliet Penitentiary, and there is not a 
family in the state that can be assured that it never 
will be represented there. 

Criminals are men, and their crimes are largely 
the result of social conditions for which we are all 
responsible. The true interests of the criminal and 
of society are always identical—that every man 
should become qualified for honest self-support, 
and that all avenues of labor should be open to him. 

While working out the industrial problem, Warden 
Allen did not neglect the unsanitary condition of 
the prison. Under the direction of the physicians, 
energetic warfare was begun against the disease- 
germs which had been propagated through imper- 
fect sewerage and other means. Up to that time 
there had been no separation of consumptive 
patients from the others. A new prisoner coming 
in was liable to be placed in a cell occupied for 
weeks previously by a man in an advanced stage of 
consumption. Warden Allen ordered immediate 
arrangements for a separate ward for consumptives 
in the hospital, and systematic efforts were made to 
eradicate the germs from the cell-houses. The 
sewerage was greatly improved, and other sanitary 
measures adopted. Many things which had been 
taken for granted as necessary evils were promptly 
condemned. The dreary ‘idle ’’-room: was abol- 
ished, and men able to work at all were given light 
employment out of doors or within the hospital, 
and those unable to work were sent to the hospital 
for care. 

But as the needs of the sick outran the resources 
of the hospital, an appropriation was secured and a 
new building erected. This hospital, recently fin- 
ished at the cost of $24,500, is one of the best con- 
structed buildings of the kind in the state, and is 
the pride and glory of the institution. It is finished 
in hardwood, with the most admirable sanitary ar- 
rangements, a fine system of heating and ventila- 
tion, and the best modern appliances for cooking. 
The meals are served from a cheerful dining-room, 
and everywhere the immaculate cleanness might fill 
the heart of a Holland housewife with envy. Sun- 
shine floods the rooms and corridors. Convales- 
cents and confirmed invalids gather around the tables, 
where lie newspapers and magazines; everything is 
done to restore health and courage to the sick. 

Across the south side of the high upper story, 
where there is no danger of escape, runs an iron 
balcony, where the convalescents can look out over 
the hills and woods to the southeast and up into the 
overarching heavens, drinking in the fresh air and 
the deep repose and strength of nature. 
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For the last’ six years the hospital has been in 
charge of Drs. Cushing and Fredericks. Dr. Fred- 
ericks, who until recently was the resident physician 
and in constant contact with the prisoners, was a 
man of winning personality and sympathetic nature, 
a faithful attendant, and an earnest student. He has 
made a special study of the treatment of consump- 
tion, and is likely to achieve distinction in that line. 
He was deeply interested, also, in the moral nature 
and mental idiosyncrasies of the men under his care, 
and his personal influence has been inspiring and 
helpful. Many a desolate prisoner found in Dr. 
Fredericks a friend as well as a physician. 

(Zo be continued. ) 


The Fresh Air Fund. 


“Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief.” 


“That,” says an English writer, ‘is the actual 
and the literal truth as regards the lives of tens and 
hundreds of thousands of people in London at this 
moment; and this is due, not to any lack of neces- 
sary work, but to a terrible extent, at least, to social 
conditions which permit and compel people to grap- 
ple with each other in fierce competition for it.”’ 
What is trie of London is true, also, of Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and other large centers of com- 
merce. There is plenty of work for everybody. 
‘The main difficulty is that one person is doing 
two persons’ work. Instead of two people doing 
eight hours’ work a day, we have one person doing 
sixteen hours and the other doing none at all. The 
life of one is a degrading slavery; the life of the 
other is a lingering death.” One solution of the 
social problem is that no man or woman shall be 
allowed to work against their will more than eight 
hours out of the twenty-four. Just enough work 
ennobles, glorifies man; too much degrades him. 
For people to spend twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours 
a day making nothing but buttonholes or stitching 
coats, is indeed horrible. But only let the hours 
be short and the leisure abundant, and there is noth- 
ing horrible about it. Let us have shorter hours! 
In the mean time, while we are preaching the doc- 
trine of a “ fair day's work for a fair day’s pay,” let 
us help it all we can—every man, every woman— 
the “Fresh Air Fund” of THE New Uniry, thus 
helping some ‘‘ overworked young woman get away 
from the dust and noise and worry of city life for 
a couple of delightful weeks in the open air and 
shade, among the birds and wild flowers.’ 

Have just been reading a little book by D. L. 
Moody, entitled ‘‘ Heaven: Where It Is, Its Inhabit- 
ants, and How to Get There.” Brother Moody’s 
heaven is too far away, vague, cloudy. This lovely 
home-world — the earth — is ggod enough for com- 
mon people; why not make the most of it? God 
has given us the one now; he has not given us the 
other yet. Felix Holt voices the sentiments of 
many hard-working men and women these days 
regarding the church’s “offer of the hope of a 
future life.’’ ‘They'll give us plenty of heaven. 
We may have land sere. 
ligion they like —a religion that gives us working- 
men heaven, and nothing else. But we’ll offer to 
change with ’em. We'll give them some of their 
heaven, and take it out in something for us and our 
children in this world.” 
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That’s the sort of re-- 
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Let us realize a little more heaven here. Let us 
fix our attention, less on some far-off future world, 
and more on the present world. To do our duty in 
the present life is to prepare for the future. The 
way to love God is to serve man and — woman. 
‘We all expect to have an outing of some kind 
this summer. Let us give a little thought to those 
who can't afford it, especially to these. working- 
girls, who would appreciate it. Let us help the 
editor on in his noble plan.” So says the publisher 
of Tue New Uniry. Here’s one dollar. Who will 
help make it a hundred? GEO. N. FALCONER. 


Endure. 


I cried aloud in agony and pain; 
I said; “O, Fate, I cannot stand this strain; 
This rack of torture only death can cure.” 


A space of silence followed, and I heard 
A strong, kind voice that uttered just one word 
In tone supremely calm; it said: “ Endure.” 


That voice was not an angel nor a man, 
But both and everything. From Powers that plan 
Through evolution for the good of all. 


I felt of all the things that were alive 
The fittest for environments should survive, 
The most unfit would perish, die, and fall. 


My faith was kindled, and my soul grew strong, 
And as a prisoner breaks a binding thong, 
I broke my trouble, rising free and sure. 


That strength would not forsake me; and I know 

We all in plans of grand Perfection grow. 

Hark to the voice, dear one, that says “ Endure.” 
MARIE HARROLD GARRISON. 


A California Houseboat. 


A writer in The Independent gives an idea of how 
comfortable and attractive floating quarters can be 


cheaply made. In San Francisco the old street- 
cars, retired from active service since electricity has 
come into use, have been turned into summer homes, 
small conservatories, children’s playhouses, and fruit- 
stands. But one man of an original turn of mind 
did better than this. He boughf four of these cars 
at $15 apiece and loaded them on a pontoon at the 
water-front. The pontoon is a flatboat, or lighter, 
and has been used in discharging cargoes from 
vessels. Its deck dimensions are 36x 54 over all. 
On this pontoon he firmly fastened the cars, minus 
their running-gear, so that they became a part of 
the boat. They are so placed and partitioned that 
they make two large and airy rooms, 18 x 24, with a 
small room for a bath, closet, and kitchen. In each 
of the large rooms four double bunks are placed, 
and in the bathroom a cot is kept for the use of the 
servant. Each of the sleeping apartments is nicely 
curtained off by a canopy descending from the 
ceiling. The rooms are thoroughly furnished, are 
roomy, and as the ventilators have not been re- 
moved, there is always a good supply of fresh air. 
The windows are supplied with bright curtains, and 
the arched roofs and end hoods have not been re- 
moved. Around the outer edge of the pontoon 
there is a stout railing of hempen netting, and there 
are davits for a small gasoline excursion launch, and 
also three sets of them for a corresponding number 
of rowboats. The view from either side or end of 
the pontoon, or ark, as it is called, is very fine, and 
the structure is as good in its way as an observation- 
car on land. This curious house-boat cost $900 and 
is rented for the season, being towed to some 
picturesque cove across the bay.—Boston Transcript. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“© Get thee up into the high mountain; lft up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid. 


Washington and the National University. * 
By SUSANNA PHELPS GAGE, PHu.B. 


Sometimes it seems fitting to turn our thoughts 
to the larger interests of the past and see what les- 
sons we, who are not historians, can learn from his- 
tory, and find how we may help carry out some 
useful thought. 

Let us turn backward for more than a century, to 

a military camp lying not far from the town of Bos- 
ton, where are a few thousand men, ununiformed, 
poorly provisioned, untrained but enthusiastic, rebels; 
the foe lying at ease, confident, trained, and with a 
powerful nation behind them. The rebel leader is 
the man whom success has since made the idol of all 
liberty-lovers, for around him have centered all the 
dreams of idealists, and he has, by the process com- 
mon in history, been raised into a kind of demigod; 
the incarnation of all good, the realization in human 
form of the dreams, the ideals, which the people 
were willing to lay down their lives for. But he 
had not at that time been thus transformed; he 
was not the idol of even the few millions of people 
scattered along the Atlantic coast, who in a some- 
what uncertain spirit had begun a war without fully 
realizing what it meant. No; Massachusetts had 
begun an insurrection and on the eve.of the battle at 
Bunker Hill found on her hands a swarm of unpaid re- 
cruits to her army, and she must have help in paying 
them, she must win the support of the South, and so 
gave the honors to Virginia in return for financial sup- 
port. Even Virginia held other candidates willing to 
serve the country as LEADER; but at last Washing- 
ton was shown, as we would now say, to be the most 
available candidate; not that Puritan New England 
could not and did not find many a fault with him. 
After a careful reading of his latest critical biography 
by Ford, which mercilessly withdraws the haze and 
glamor from the hero, there are still left qualities in 
which we can see why he was the greatest and best, 
the leader, ina movement of world-wide importance. 
He had eminent common sense, a just mind, anda 
great-hearted generosity which could tenderly love a 
child, encourage a youth to noble living, cherish a 
friend through all differences of opinion, treat with 
courtesy a public foe, and forgive a plotting, private 
enemy, and sometimes turn the enemy to a friend. 
And this man, only alittle better and greater appar- 
ently than his fellows, was the commander-in-chief 
who was encamped in Cambridge in the autumn of 
1775. 

As the story is told in an old book:+ ‘ Major 
William Blodget went into the quarters of General 
Washington to complain of the ruinous state of the 
colleges from the conduct of the militia quartered 
therein.” A young relative of this major, Samuel 
Blodget, said: ‘Well, to make amends for those 
injuries, I hope after our war we shall erect a noble 
national university at which the youth of all the 
world may be proud to receive instruction.” General 
Washington replied: “ Young man, you are a prophet, 


* Read at the Unitarian Church in Ithaca, February 21, 1897. 
tT See list of references, Blodget. 
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inspired to speak what I am confident will one day 
be true.’’ Thus before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, before the contest for freedom was fairly 
begun, the seed of thought was sown which twenty 
years later ripened into a deliberate plan. 

The long, toilsome war went on, with its discour- 
agements—the people were poor, Congress wran- 
gling, and jealousies and cabals rent the army. 
Finally, victory and peace came. The demoraliza- 
tion of industries, the poverty and dissensions, at 
last brought the people to see the need of a closer 
union than a mere confederation. A constitutional 
convention was called, and with all their differences, 
the leaders had one common thought—education 
must be a central care of the new state. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Adams, Pickering, Franklin, 
and others wished to establish a national university 
by act of the Constitution they were framing; but 
finally the clause was omitted, not because opposed, 
but because it seemed self evident that this must be a 
prime motive of action in the new government, with- 
out special enactment. 

The press, from 1775 to 1789, contained articles 
on the National University, and so the people were 
prepared for references to the subject, in President 
Washington's address to Congress in 1790, in the 
eloquent farewell address, and the annual message 
of 1796. Letters to Adams, and Jefferson, and 
Governor Brooks of Virginia show how near this plan 
was to his heart, and that he was considering how, 
as an individual, not an official only, he could fur- 
ther it. Land was chosen by him, and set aside by 
the Federal commissioners, in the District of Colum- 
bia, as a site for the university. Congress approved, 
but did nothing. As a last act for the public 
welfare, Washington showed how in earnest had 
been his talk and his thought, by putting in his will, 
made July 9, 1799, a provision which carried out his 
promise made some time before. The fourth pro- 
vision of his will was for a free school for orphans 
in Alexandria; the fifth and sixth, for a national 
university. Read his will carefully, thoughtfully; it 
expresses the ripe purpose of a great man. Before 
education are mentioned only the payment of his 
few lawful debts, the provision for his wife, and his 
private solution of the slave question—the gift of 
freedom to the slaves he owned. 

For the national university he gave five hundred 
shares, worth $500 each, in the Potomac canal com- 
pany. These shares he received for public services 
in having suggested the vast advantages which the 
community would derive from the extension of its 
inland navigation. He had refused these except 
on condition that he might be permitted “ to appro- 
priate the shares to public uses.” Then he recites 
his desire that the youth of the country may receive 
education at home instead of abroad: in arts, 
sciences, politics, and good government. 

Why should he so greatly desire the higher edu- 
cation of the country—he, a Virginia planter in whose 
boyhood was so little schooling that spelling and 
grammar all his life long were his constant enemies, 
to be watched and guarded against, making him so 
diffident about writing a message that it is difficult 
to tell whether Hamilton or Madison are not more 
responsible than Washington himself, for the ideas 
as well as for the diction? Then, how could he have 

made a suggestion which should be so handsomely 
acknowledged by the legislature? All his experi- 
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ence a3 civil engineer, as colonial soldier, as farmer 
and land-holder, had prepared him to see where the 
great highways of commerce must be, and how a 
rich country lying over the mountains awaited only 
the channels of communication before filling with 
fruitful industry. Though he did not have the edu- 
cation of schools, to-day he would stand among the 
greatly educated men who have eyes and brains to 
see the larger possibilities of national greatness. 
Such men as this hold no dearer wish than that the 
country may have all the men it needs thoroughly 
trained for the large seeing and careful doing of ad- 
vancing civilization. The wish was, in Washington, 
due not only to a theory of general education, but 
it was a practical factor in his life, for with every 
ward of his, and with the sons of many old friends, 
as the young Lafayette, he made every effort to pro- 
cure thorough education, both by advice and by 
money gifts. 

The first question asked by those for the first time 
hearing of his will is, With this generous gift as a 
foundation, with a site still waiting, why do we not 
have a national university? We can say that party 
feeling ran high, that congressmen, then, as now, 
were looking for re-election, that local interests 
crowded out the general, and the less loud-voiced 
needs were neglected. In the interval of neglect, 
the bequest became worthless, since the canal com- 
pany failed. 

Irom then until now the measure for a National 
University has had the support of many thoughtful 
people. Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy Adams, 
Grant, Hayes, and Secretary Lamar under Cleve- 


land, brought it before the people in repeated mes- 


sages to Congress, but each successive attempt to 
get Congressional support has quietly ended in 
failure. 

During the more than fifty years in which slavery, 
war, and reconstruction held the thought of Congress, 
the states have, many of them, evolved, andare con- 
stantly improving, a magnificent system of instruc- 
tion from low to high, supported with ever-growing 
generosity by state and individuals. Many of the 
universities of our country are greater than Wash- 
ington or the early leaders could have planned, and 
have left the old-time narrow college curriculum 
behind. Science and handicraft have no longer to 
do battle to be recognized as culture studies. This 
victory won in the strongholds of learning, the uni- 
versities, the fruits of victory will be reaped in the 
common schools, fitting men and women for wider 
usefulness and giving them truer ideals of life. 

With this system growing so gloriously, can any 
one feel the need of a greater, a national univer- 
sity? There are many men who feel this need, as 
shown by the National Committee of over three 
hundred men who are working to bring it about. Its 
chairman, Governor Hoyt, gives of his very life to 
it, his labor and his thought; and associated with 
him are leaders in statesmanship—-men like Chief 
Justice Fuller and Senator Edmunds; leaders in 
higher education, as Andrew D. White, and the 
presidents of most of the great universities, and the 
leaders in public instruction in various states; while 
educational and scientific associations heartily rec- 
ommend its establishment. Thrice has the matter 
come before Congress within a few years; again 
nothing has resulted. 


And now it comes to be understood that the peo-. 
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ple of this great and wealthy and powerful country 
must see the need of a crown to the whole fabric of - 
its education before it can be realized, for until 
they do see the need sufficiently to ask for it, Con- 
gress is not liable seriously to consider it. 

Why should private citizens, individuals in the 
mass, each struggling for life, each with more needs 
than his income will supply, trouble themselves 
about a national university, where only those who 
are graduates of a university or college may be 
admitted, and only the select few who have great 
ability in some special line may profit by its oppor- 
tunities? 

With the growth of the country and its enlarged 
interests, and the need to make our every acre of 
ground productive, to preserve our forests, to make 
our manufactures ready to compete with those of 
any nation, to carry our goods to every part of the 
world, comes the demand for more highly trained 
experts in every field, to devise new methods and 
improve old ones. The present method of prepar- 
ing these experts is wasteful in the extreme. In 
the school of practical experience, with the stocks 
and bonds of their trusting fellow-men as capital, 
they make experiments. They dig oil-wells where 
no oil is to be found, and manufacture machines which 
cannot work. They get their experience and the 
people get theirs. Under wise direction vast 
amounts of this wild-cat experimenting might be 
avoided, and money be put into real improvements. 
Then for our civil service, with a properly equipped 
national university, we could demand men prepared 
for their work. Now our most responsible govern- 
ment offices, requiring special knowledge, have to be 
filled by men who learn their business under gov- 
ernment pay. In the interests of national economy, 
it seems wise that the nation should expend a small 
fraction of its income in the highest education that 
is possible to provide. 

Many of our young people go abroad for their 
final preparation for life-work. With a national 
university, some would continue to go, because a 
foreign language could be acquired along with the 
special training. Because they go, is it a reason 
why we should not furnish the opportunity at home? 
The argument on this ground in the negative seems 
very weak. We boast of our greatness, wealth, 
population, and then let army-ridden Germany and 
France give advanced education to our young peo- 
ple. No; if the greatest, then we should be the 
most generous, and in return for all the years in 
which our youth have gone from home to get ideas 
in political economy and finance and science and 
theology, we should now give of our great national 
resources, that the youth of Germany and Russia, 
as well as all America, may come and learn these 
things in an Anglo-Saxon and republican country. 

But, it may be said, we need to build from the 
bottom,—our common schools need more and bet- 
ter teachers and better facilities. Yes, they do 
need all this. But it is found that every time an 
advance is made at the sources of knowledge, every 
time a new fountain of thought is opened, the high 
schools, then the common schools, get an inspira- 
tion for better work. Think what a source of help 
our colleges are in our common schools. At 
Albany, in the educational departments, and in the 
best high schools of the state, there are college 
graduates with great ideals working to improve the 
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common school; the inspiration they received from 
some college teacher they are giving their life to 
pass on, that through them all may be benefited. 
Could we give the ablest of our young people the 
best possible education and the best facilities for 
work, through them, in time, every common school 
in the land would be improved. 

Our universities are giving to their instructors 
some of this opportunity for research which it would 
be desirable for all teachers to have;. for a teacher 
who is worthy of the name must come in direct 
contact with some of the facts which he teaches; 
in other words, he must have time to see nature and 
to think what are the meanings of his observations. 
But again, think of the great disadvantage at which 
this is done. A man whose day is spent teaching 
in a laboratory has little energy left for research, 
and his summer must, much of it, be given to merely 
keeping abreast of the work of the year; these dis- 
advantages are still more marked with normal and 
high school teachers. A greater university than 
the states or private benefactors can give is needed, 
toward which the thought of university and high 
school teacher may turn as a kind of Mecca where 
his inspiration may be renewed; where he may meet 
and exchange thought with the few others in the 
country or world who are advancing knowledge in 
the field in which he is engaged. Such a teacher 
extends his influence to every one who is ready to 
receive it, through books and lectures, and, best of 
all, through his students. No man who feels that 
he has found a truth wishes to keep it to himself. 
The missionary spirit is not dead in those who have 
spent years in gaining a’specialty. They feel that 
the regeneration of the world would be helped, could 
the results of their study be applied in the daily 
life of the people. So that again the national 
university would send its influence to the common 
school and the citizen through the renewed enthu- 
siasm of teachers in the higher grades. 

One thing more, somewhat less tangible, but none 
the less real, pure research to find the laws and facts 
of the universe, with no thought of turning the 
results into immediate use, for wealth or health or 
instruction, this will be the highest function of a 
national university. Think of the years which 
Priestley spent in finding oxygen, and the years 
which Lavoisier spent in finding the composition of 
water,—facts at that time of comparatively little 


practical importance, and then think that now no 


practical art or science but is doing better work for 
the devotion of these men to an idea. 

Even if the physical comfort of the race should 
not be furthered by the investigation, there are other 
needs as imperative. 

There are great questions of interest to every one 
of us. How may a greater and nobler race of men 
and women be produced, to keep pace with the 
marvelously rapid growth of civilization, in comforts 
and conveniences of living? how increase the brain 
and moral capacity of the coming generations? We 
need students to devote long lives to the solution of 
these problems which are grouped together under 
the name of heredity. 

No child but asks the nature of the unseen power 
which directs the forces of the universe. And he 
who would advance the knowledge of any one of the 
manifesting forces must have the conditions for his 
labor as perfect as possible, for as Jordan has well 
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said, ‘‘ All the easy things have been found out,’ 
and only the difficult ones remain, those which re- 
quire time and thought and expensive appliances. 

The wealth of a nation could find no greater use 
than in increasing the knowledge of the laws of 
force, those imnmiutable laws which give the most 
exact knowledge we have of the divine universal 
force, and of those laws of life which to the scientist 
and philosopher are found to mean love, self-sacrifice, 
and devotion, and thus reveal throughout living 
nature another side of the divine character. 

For these reasons, then,—for the most economical 
preparation of experts in special work, private or 
governmental; for the improvement of education, 
from the university and its teachers down to the 
tiniest country school; and for the furtherance of 
study of those manifestations of God which-we call 
law, and by which we come toa better comprehension 
of the duties of life,—-for these reasons a National 
University is a purpose worthy for each one of us 
to give influence towards, and to sacrifice time and 
thought and money to make a reality. 

You and I may reap no reward, we may not live 
to see the beginning of this noble enterprise, but the 
highest duty of each generation is to leave behind 
it some work which shall. increase the possibilities 
of those who are to follow and carry on the work of 
the world. To this end, co-operation of every force 
for good in the country is needed. Church and 


school and patriotic organizations may well unite to 
bring to fulfillment this dream of the patriots and 
scholars of the first century of our republic, and 
especially to do honor to the memory of one of its 


greatest men, Washington, whom any country would 
be proud to honor. 

Shall we not, on December 14, 1899, one hundred 
years after the death of Washington, on the site in 
the city of Washington which he selected, lay the 
foundation of that university which he desired? 

In dangerous and troublesome times Washington 
and Jefferson and our Revolutionary patriots, by 
their efforts and high ideals, made possible the 
prosperous growth of our country. We, in peace, 
with only finance and tariff, not death, to face, can 
well say that our duty is to carry on their great 
work to completion, and give to every individual 
opportunity to attain the highest intellectual devel- 
opment, and in the search for abstract truth to gain 
moral power, in order that the continuance of a 
republic based on_ universal intelligence and 
morality may be assured. We may well give our 
best thought to this work, which makes for patriot- 
ism and righteousness. 
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A Soul Lost, and Found. 


Lo! here another 

Soul has gone down. 
Hope led each morrow; 
Honor was all; 

Faith had no fall, 

Fortune no frown. 
Brother by brother 
Bowed to each sorrow. 
None had lost heart: 

Life was love, life was art. 


We could but follow! 
Quenchless his fire; 

ve The mightier the burden, 
The stronger his soul, 
The higher the goal. 
Now see the mire 
Soil him and swallow! 
Heaven! what guerdon 
Worth such a cost! 
Love, art, life,—lost, all lost. 


Down to the pallid 

Figure of death 

Love’s face is pressing; 
Listens and waits, 
Beseeching the Fates 

For heart-beat and breath— 
Sign clear and valid, 

Life still confessing. 

Dead! He is dead! 

All is lost!—He has fled. 


Behold now, a moving, 

A flutter of life! 

Forth from the starkness, 
Horror and slime 

See, he doth climb. 

With himself is the strife: 
Back to the loving 

From mire and the darkness, 
Back to the sun! 

He has fought—he has won. 


—Richard Watson Gilder, in The Independent, 


The Ideal. 


There’s a road that leads o’er the green, green plain 
To the deep dark shade of the murmuring wood, 

That winds through the valley of doubt and of pain, 
And climbs on the mount of the pure and the good. 


It winds up the mountain and ends in a flight 
Of wild birds sailing amid the blue sky. 
Oh, would that I too were a bird, that I might 
Find the end of that road in its windings high ! 
—Charles A. Keeler, in The Outlook. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SU N.—The true environment of the moral life is God. 


MON.—Do not quarrel with your lot in life. 


TUES,.—Is not the life of self-denial the more abundant life ?>— 


A clear case of exchange where the advantage is on 
our side? 


WED,—The well-defined spiritual life is not only the highest 
life, but it is also the most easily lived. 


THURS,—Religion comes to us by natural law, not by mys- 
tery or caprice. 


FRI.—Science speaks to us of much more than numbers of 
years. It defines degrees of Life. 


SAT.—To make religion akin to friendship is simply to give 
it the highest expression conceivable to man. 
HENRY DRUMMOND, 


One Little Spent Life. 


Just in front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing on her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And sheen of the sun upon that. 
Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred; 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of the bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem; 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little soul that is spent. 
The voice of the curate is gentle, 
‘No sparrow shall fall to the ground;” 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 
—Exchange. 


Helping the Birds to Build. 


Twenty-five years ago I was an eager collector of 
birds’ eggs. One day, early in spring, when I was 
prowling through a low-lying maple thicket, I 
flushed a woodcock. The poor bird simulated 
lameness, uttered appealing, bleating noises, and 
endeavored with all her feeble powers to induce me 
to pursue her. I knew too much for that, however, 
and immediately began spying about to find the 
young. 

Poor wee fellows! Two of them, downy, totter- 
ing little babies, strove in vain to hide upon the 
almost bare mold. After locating them, I crept 
behind some cover and watched to see the mother- 
bird return. Her anxiety soon drove her home- 
ward. She came fluttering through the saplings, 
pitched beside her babies, examined them, gripped 
one between her legs, and carefully bore it away 
to a safer nook. 

So pretty an exhibition of mother-love should 
have prevented me from further meddling, but I 
regret to say that it did not. I secured the second 
fledgling, took it home, and hid it in a box in our 
outhouse. Needless to say, in the morning the 
poor little woodcock was dead. Father caught me 
in the act of examining it, and then and there | got 
a well-deserved lecture upon senseless cruelty. 

‘“My boy,” he concluded, “ you have not only 
broken the law of humanity, but you have broken 
the law of the land. You not only deserve a sound 
thrashing, but you are liable to a heavy fine for 
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molesting that unfortunate bird. Now, I’ll make a 
bargain with you. If you will stop meddling with 
birds’ nests, forswear the mischievous collecting of 
eggs, and send what you have to Museum, I 
will overlook the woodcock and will give you my 
volumes of Wilson’s ‘ American Ornithology.’” 

Wilson's beautiful work with colored plates was 
then something which few boys had ever seen, and 
we closed the bargain at once. In spite of much 
handling and reading, the three volumes are as 
perfect to-day as when they were handed over to 
me a quarter of a century ago. From them I 
learned to appreciate the birds, but for a long time 
it was difficult to abstain from taking eggs, and also 
from paying too close attention to the birds’ build- 
ing operations. I felt the need of a safety-valve, 
and at last it was found. 

A fragment of old clothesline, with a much-frayed 
end, hung from an apple branch near my window. 
One morning a beautiful Baltimore oriole found the 
prize. He tugged and worked at the rope until he 
got a strand free, and flew with his building-material 
to the branch of a giant sycamore. Again and 
again he came to the rope, and he was so excited 
and so busy over his priceless find that he fairly 
fascinated me. 

To locate the branch which was to support the 
nest was an easy matter. The little olive and yel- 
low hen was there, earnestly weaving the strands 
which were brought by her brilliantly garbed mate. 
While I watched her, an idea came to me. _ Back I 
went to the house, and soon a big tuft of the whitest 
cotton-batting was suspended beside the bit of rope. 
The joy of the oriole was good to see. Day after 
day his velvet and orange coat flashed about the 
prizes, while a wonderful white bag approached 
completion under the broad sycamore leaves. 

At last, when the nest was nearly finished, I 
hunted up a couple of troutflies attached to a 
fragment of gut and silk, and, after filing off the 
barbs, I placed them on the cotton. The oriole’s 
beady eyes soon discovered the new treasure, and 
he was almost beside himself with joy. In his first 
attempt to carry it off it fell to the ground, but he 
was after it at once, and finally got the whole so 
doubled in his beak that he could carry it home. 
The bits of bright color evidently pleased his wife, 
for the next day a troutfly was plainly discernible 
upon the side of the white nest. 

After the brood had left their swaying bag, I 
climbed the tree and cut the branch that bore the 
nest. There were the strands of rope, the cotton, 
and the flies, the latter, by chance—or was it with 
an eye to the fitness of things?—fastened about the 
swell of the nest, exactly where they would show to 
the best advantage.—Our Animal Friends. 


A Home. 


The best thing for a child is a home. The nat- 
ural life is the home life. The glory and safety of 
America is in her homes, and the hope of her future 
is in the children sheltered by those homes. Her 
danger and disgrace are in. the homeless children, 
Who are growing up to immorality and crime, to 
want and disease, to be burdens and pests to society, 
instead of pillars for its support. While it is true 
that there are some homes that are such in name 
only, thé immense majority are far better than no 
homes at all.—A. OQ. Wright, in The Home Finder. 
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Umbrellas and Boots for Dogs. 


Blankets for dogs are common enough in Ameri- 
can cities, but a newer luxury has been introduced in 
London, where most foolish practices in the service 
of animals originate. 

In that city the weather is often almost inces- 
santly rainy, and dogs who spend much of their 
time indoors are said to suffer much from rheuma- 
tism contracted from wet feet when they go out. 
To guard small pets against wetting, two devices 
have recently been put on the market—dog boots, 
or nice little rubber ‘‘ galoshes,” with black studs 
and buttons, and dog umbrellas, attached to a kind 
of harness which goes around the dog’s body. 
Equipped with these things, the pet dog can accom- 
pany his mistress outside the carriage with some 
assurance of not taking cold. 

Besides the rubber boots, there are fancy boots, 
worn at dog parties, of soft brown Russia leather, 
with silk lace to match. A set of these is said to 
cost two guineas, or ten dollars. 

The ladies who waste their money in this way 
often have engraved cards for their dogs, and leave 
these as they do their own cards when they go calling. 
The dogs are elaborately dressed on such occasions, 
and it is said that the ladies who indulge in this 
amusement are generally very serious about it, and 
do not seem to be aware that they are doing an ex- 
tremely childish thing.— Youths’ Companion. 


Spelling Kitten. 


A dear little girl, 
With her brainin a whirl, 
Was asked the word “kitten ” to spell; 
“K-double i-t— 
T-e-n,” said she; 
And thought she had done very well. 
“Has kitten two I’s?”’ 
And the teacher’s surprise 
With mirth and patience was blent. 
“My kitten has two,” 
Said Marjory Lou; 
And she looked as she felt—quite content. 
—Ladies’ Companion, 


Honest Beauty. 


A well-known London lady of fashion startled 
her friends one night by appearing in a drawing- 
room with hair almost white. Many acquaintances 
recognized her with difficulty. They had been ac- 
customed to seeing her with jet-black hair. 

‘“O yes,” she exclaimed, when rallied upon her 
change in appearance, ‘‘I] am weary of having my 
hair dyed every week! I am going to run the risk 
of being called an old woman.” 

But in reality she had not taken any risk of having 
her increasing age commented upon. She looked 
younger with her white hair than she had in her 
glossy black dye. Her face and complexion were 
brightened by contrast, and she was handsomer and 
more youthful than before. 

In order to grow old gracefully one must not be 
unduly anxious to cheat Father Time out of his dues. 
A contented spirit is the best-fitting mask for age.— 
Youths’ Companion. 


The Persians say of noisy, unreasonable talk, ‘I 
hear the sound of the millstone, but I see no meal.”’ 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country, To do 
good ts my Religion." 


CuicaGco. — All Souls Church, — Mr. 
Jones closed his work last Sunday by 
conducting the annual flower festival of 
the church, after which he rode away on 
his good horse Roos for Tower Hill, 
where he will arrive in due time, stop- 
ping by the way to lecture in Janesville 
on “Things Seen and Felt in Italy,” and 
to talk to the old soldiers on the 3rd of 
July at Spring Green. Hereafter, until 
September 12th, communications will 
reach him a little more promptly by ad- 
dressing directly to Spring Green, Wis- 
consin. But although Mr. Jones is away, 
All Souls Church stays and keeps its 
doors open, which doors have never 
been closed on a Sunday since the dedi- 
cationin 1886, The following programme 
during the entire vacation season will 
speak for itself. It is a source of pride 
and satisfaction to the church that out 
of the eleven services this year ten of 
them are to be conducted by men, all of 
them members of the congregation, and 
all of them bring their own word, 
wrought out of their own lives. This 
rejoicing is not because women are not 
always welcome to All Souls Church 
and their preaching power an acknowl- 
edged fact, but because in years past it 
has been so much easier to find women 
than men,that in securing men preachers 
the church has achieved the harder and 
riper triumph. Our readers who may 
be in Chicago, either as visitors or resi- 
dents during the summer, are invited to 
preserve this list, and they will be cor- 
dially welcomed at the Sunday ministra- 
tions of All Souls Church: 

July 4.—A Patriotic Service. In charge 
of Mrs, O, E. Weston, with others. 

July 11.—Frederic W. Sanders, Ph.D. 
“The Bible; What it is, and How it 
Should be Regarded.” 

July 18.—George H. Shibley. ‘“ Civic 
Righteousness: The Evolution of Re- 
ligious Aspiration.” 

July 25.—Dr. D. H. Galloway. 
Contributions of Medical 
Morals.” 


“ The 
Science to 


Aug. 1.—George E, Wright. 
Poetry.” 

Aug, 8.—Hoyt King. “The Hoosier 
Poet: James Whitcomb Riley.” 

Aug. 15.—Dr. B. W. Sippy. “Chris- 
tian Science Viewed from a Medical 
Standpoint.” 

Aug, 22.—Dwight H. Perkins, “Some 
Men I Have Met in Business.” 

Aug. 29—Alva E. Taylor. ‘“Super- 
naturalism in Law. A Study in Juris- 
prudence.” 

Sept. 5—Mr. D. V. Samuels. 
Cradle of English Christianity.” 
Sept. 12.—Silas H. Strawn. 

Lands Than Ours,” 


“ Hindu 


“The 


“Other 


Totepo.—Dr. Schreiber, the popular 
rabbi of Toledo, is to transfer his field 
of labor to Youngstown, O. The local 
Toledo paper says of the Youngstown 
congregation: “Dr, Hirsch of Chicago 
says it is one of the most active and en- 
thusiastic congregations in the country. 
Every Hebrew man, woman, and child 
is a member thereof, and that is saying 
a great deal.” THE NEW UNITY wishes 
Dr. Schreiber continued success in his 
new field. 


Old and New. 


“ Lady Betty Cunningham, having had 
some difference of opinion with the 
parish minister, instead of putting her 
usual contribution in the collection-plate, 
merely gave a stately bow. This having 
occurred several Sundays in succession, 
the elder in charge of the plate at last 
lost patience, and blurted out: ‘We cud 
dae wi’ less 0’ yer manners and mair 0’ 
yer siller, ma leddy.’ Dining on one oc- 
casion at the house of a nobleman, Dr, 
Chalmers happened to repeat the anec- 
dote, whereupon the host, in a not over- 
well pleased tone, said: ‘ Are you aware, 
Dr. Chalmers, that Lady Betty is a rela- 
tive of mine?’ ‘I was not aware, my 
lord,’ replied the doctor, ‘but with your 
permission I shall mention the fact the 
next time I tell the story.’”—W. 2. Od- 
server. 
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Don't 
bear 
the bur- 

den of the 

wash- 
| board any 

} . longer. 
1 Hasn’tit 

AN caused 

| ( enough 

damage and trouble and weari- 
ness? Do you realize the 
amount of wear and tear that 

it brings to your clothes in a 

single year? Get Pearline 


_—getrid ofthe wash-board and 


that eternal rubbing. Bea free 
woman. You ought to see for 
yourself that Pearline’s easy 
way of washing — soaking, boil- 
ing, rinsing—is better for the 
clothes and better for you. 51s 


MUNEE? Pearline 


“A naughty boy one day eluded pun- 
ishment by creeping under the bed, 
where his mother could not reach him. 
Shortly after, his father came, and when 
told of the state of affairs, crawled on his 
hands and knees in search of his son and 
heir, when, to his astonishment, he was 
greeted with the inquiry: ‘Is she after 
you, too, father?’ "—£xchange. 


_—— — 


If there is a sleepy-head in your house, 
which is not improbable, says an ex- 
change, you will especially appreciate 
this morsel: “A traveling man put up 
for the night at the leading hotel in a 
small town, and before retiring left very 
particular instructions to be called in 
time for an early train. Early in the 
morning the guest was disturbed by a 
lively tattoo upon the door. “ Well?” he 
demanded, sleepily. “I’ve got an im- 
portant message for you,” replied the 
bell-boy. The guest was up in an instant, 
opened the door, and received from the 
boy a large envelope. He tore it open 
hastily, and inside found a slip of paper 
on which was written in large letters, 
“Why don’t you get up?” He got up. 
—N. Y. Observer. 


Three places at least are known where 


green snow is found. One of these 
places is near Mt. Hecla, Iceland; 
another fourteen miles east of the mouth 
of the Obi; and the third near Quito, 
South America, 


Violet—* How did Mr. Bighed come 
to accept the doctrine of reincarnation?” 

Rose—* Well, you know, he always 
had an impression that the world 
could n’t get along without him, and if 
that is so, it stands to reason that he will 
have to come back.” —7ruth. 


THE LARGEST WATER RESERVOIR IN 
THE WORLD is now in process of con- 
struction by the city of Boston, its in- 
tended capacity reaching the enormous 
figure of 65 billions of gallons, or enough 
to supply that city for three and one 
half years, and four times as much 
as the capacity of all its existing water- 
works reservoirs. The vast capacity 
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named is twice that of the new Croton 
reservoir of New York, thrice that of the 
six reservoirs of Birmingham in England, 
thirty times that of the Cochituate of 
Boston, and will hold more water than 
Boston’s inner harbor. The dam is loca- 
ted at Clinton, Mass., and the vast vol- 
ume of water, covering over 4,000 acres, 
will be entrapt and retained by a dam 
some 1,250 feet long, 127 feet high above 
the ground, and some 155 feet high above 
its rock foundation. No such immense 
engineering work has ever before been 
undertakenin New England.—7Zke Voice. 

Tue ONLY PEARL FARM IN THE 
Wortp.—This farm is in the Torres 
strait, at the northern extremity of 
Austtalia, and belongs to James Clark, 
of Queensland, Mr.Clark, whois known 
as “the king of the _ pearl-fishers,” 
originally stocked it with 150,000 pearl 
oysters. Now 1,500 men—200 of whom 
are divers—and 2s5ovessels are employed 
in harvesting the crop. “Ihave been 15 
years engaged in pearl fishing,” Mr. 
Clark told a correspondent of Zhe Mel- 
bourne Age. “My experience has led me 
to the belief that, with proper intelli- 
gence in the selection of aplace, one can 
raise pearl, oysters, I started my farm 
three years ago, and have stocked it with 
shells which I obtained in many in- 
stances far out at sea, My pearl-shell 
farm covers 500 square miles. Over 
most of it the water is shallow. Inshal- 
low water shells attain the largest size. 
I ship my pearls to London in my own 
vessels. ‘The catch each year runs, 
roughly speaking, from £40,000 worth up 
to almost five times that amount.—7Zze 
Voice. 

A CANAL 3,500 YEARS OLp.—There is 
in Egypt to-day, says the New York 
Fournal, a canal known as the Bahr-Jous- 
suff, or Canal of Joseph, which was built 
by Joseph, the son of Jacob, during the 
years that he was prime minister of the 
Egyptian king. The remarkable thing 
about this canal is that it is still serving 
the chief purpose for which it was built 
—that of irrigation. The fertile prov- 
ince of Fayoum is absolutely dependent 
upon it. This canal is now over 3,500 
years old. It is hardly probable that any 
other engineering work in the world has 
such a record of combined utility and 
antiquity. The canal takes its rise from 
the Nile, at Asiut, and runs almost par- 
allel with it for nearly 2*0 miles, creep- 
ing along under the western cliffs of the 
Nile valley, with many a bend and wind- 
ing, until at length it gains an emi- 
nence as compared with the river-bed 
which enables it to turn westward 
through a narrow pass and enter a dis- 
trict which is otherwise shut off from the 
fertilizing floods on which all vegetation 
in Egypt depends.— 7%e Voice. 


There is a beautiful and suggestive 
story told of an old musician and his 
pupil which we can all afford to take to 
heart. “ Why,” asked the master, “have 
you come back to Bologna? You are 
already the most accomplished singer in 
the world.”—“ Because,” answered the 
pupil, “I feel that I have not yet 
fairly begun to know how to sing.””— 
“Ah,” replied his teacher, “that is what 
none of us will ever know in this world; 
for when we are young we have the 
voice, but not the art; and when we are 
old we have the art, but not the voice.” 
—Miusic Trade Review. 


A Scotch cobbler, described on the books as a 
‘ notorious offender,” was sentenced by a Forfar 
magistrate to pay a fine of half a crown, or, in de- 
fault, twenty-four hours’ hard labor. If he chose 
the latter, he would be taken to the jail at Perth. 
“Then I’ll go to Perth,” he said, “ for I have some 
business there.” An official conveyed him there, 
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but when the cobbler reached the jail he said he 
would pay the fine. The governor found he 
would have to take it. ‘‘And now,” said the 
cobbler, “I want my fare home.’’ The governor 
demurred, but discovered there was no alterna- 
tive; the prisoner must be sent at the public 
expen eto the place he had been brought from. 
So the canny Scott got the 2s. 844d., which repre- 
sented his fare, did his business, and returned 
home triumphant— two pence halfpenny and a 
railway ride the better for the offense.— Boston 
Transcript. 

The towns of Woodsdale Moscow, Springfield, 
and Fargo, in Kansas, which had a population of 
1,100 in 1890, have now only a population of 
eighteen, according to a correspondent of The 
United States Investor. Hugoton has three families 
out of the four hundred that used to live there. 
Nine children go to the $10,000 schoolhouse, and 
there is standing, like a monument of folly, a 
water-works system that cost some Eastern pluto- 
crat $6,000. The town never paid a cent of prin- 
cipal or interest on all this, and never will.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


** LIFE-HELPS.” 


1. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 
The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 
4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By Charlies 


G. Ames, 

5. Beauty of Character. 
ham. 

9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leizhton. 

10. Culture without College. By William C, 
Gannett. 

ll. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M.Tschudy. 

12. Enduring Hardness. By John W. Chadwick. 

13. Unsatisfied Longings. By W. H. Savage. 

14. Serenity. By James H. West. 

15. From the Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 

16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwiek. 
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20. The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. 
Bradley. 

21. The Seeing Eye. By E. H. Chapin. 
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23. The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 
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In the next issue of [THE New Unity we will 
offer to our subscribers, on terms and conditions 
most exceptionally advantageous, CLARE’s LIBRARY 
OF UNIVERSAL History, in five large volumes, splen- 
didly bound, magnificently illustrated, printed upon 
a superb quality of paper in large clear type, and 
generously furnished with complete maps, in colors, 
making it in every particular the most complete and 
admirable historical work in existence. 

The price of the ‘ Library of Universal History ” 
is $19. Up to the present time it has been sold 
only on subscription, and is, therefore, found to- 
day almost exclusively in public institutions and the 
private libraries of the rich; a fact which has neces- 
sarily limited its great capacity for usefulness. 

By an arrangement which we have been able to 
effect with the publisher, we are about to offer this 
splendid work to our readers at less than half the 
regular price, and on easy payments. The full 
details of our proposition will be carefully explained 
in our next week's issue, and will amply repay the 
painstaking consideration of all. 

We say, without hesitation or mental reservation, 
that no journal has ever succeeded in placing a 
greater opportunity within reach of its subscribers 
and friends. If it is not largely taken advantage 
of, it will be due to the fact that its true value is 
not understood and appreciated. 


The Author. 

The author of this monumental work is Israel 
Smith Clare, widely and favorably known as a tire- 
less student, profound scholar, and delightful writer. 
He says, speaking of his ‘‘ Library of Universal His- 
tory’: ‘‘ This being the third work of the subject of 
universal history which the author has given to the 
public, he has endeavored to make it as comprehen- 
sive and full as space would permit; so as to take 
in the political, religious, literary, and social history 
of every nation which has had a history during the 
five thousand years of civilization. 

The history of every nation which has had a 
history is here given. The history of the Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, the ancient Syrians, Lydia, and 
other kingdoms of Asia Minor, the ancient Ethio- 
pians, the Republic of Carthage, the Parthian and 
new Persian Empires, the ancient Hindoos, and the 
ancient Chinese, is given ; as well as the history of 
Egypt, Chaldaea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome. 

The geographical condition of the various coun- 
tries is briefly noted, and their physical features 
described. An important feature of the work is the 
historical maps. The political geography of the 
historical portions of the earth is placed before the 
eye of the reader, so as to enable him to obtain at a 
glance a knowledge of the political changes which 
have been going on during the five thousand years 
of history. 

The numerous illustrations in the work are not 


simply designed for purposes of embellishment, but 
are intended for instruction as well. 


Size and Scope. 
The “ Library of Universal History” is composed 
of five massive, royal octavo volumes, each 8 by 


UNPRECEDENTED CHANCE OF A LIFE TIME FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 


103% inches. It contains, all told, 2,013 pages. 
The binding is brown silk cloth of finest quality, 
elaborately stamped in gold on front and back, 
with red edges. 

This great work has received the enthusiastic 
indorsement and unstinted praise of teachers, jour- 
nalists, the pulpit, the bar, and prominent public 
men from the length and breadth of the land. We 
quote the following from Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., 
pastor Plymouth Congregational Church of Chicago : 


“ Without the slightest touch of political or religious bigotry, 
Mr. Clare has dwelt soberly and deeply with the torces of 
church and state which ruled mankind. Without being at all 
theatrical in his treatment of brilliant or significant movements 
or events, he has seized and presented their true dramatic 
intent. With great scholarship he has not become dull. With 
a trained and genuine power of imagination, he has never 
become vague. IT Is A WORK OF REAL GENIUS; his thought is 
clear and vigorous and his mastery of English sure and often 
eloquent. 

‘‘T am sure these volumes must be of immense popular ser- 
vice in stimulating historical study in our country. Certainly 
these books will take the place of many less comprehensive and 
scholarly works which people have outgrown, and which have 
prepared them for such an excellent work as this. It will bea 
great relief to many a thoughtful and conscientious salesman 
to tind so noble a book as this history, which he may fearlessly 
introduce to peasant and scholar, and for which he needs to 
construct no apology.’ 


General M. D. Leggett, the famous attorney, and 
Ex-Commissioner of Patents, has the following to 
say. 

“For families having only small libraries, this history is 
almost a necessity, and will be a great convenience in any 
library, however large it may be. It is so arranged and indexed 
that any matter in it may be quickly found. IT Is ADMIRABLY 
WRITTEN ELEGANTLY PRINTED, AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 


TRATED. The maps in it are excellent, and greatly aid in 
understanding the text.” 


The Atlanta Constitution says : 


“IN ITS SCOPE THE WORK IS A WONDERFUL ONE. Mr. 
Clare has a command of historic knowledge and versatility in 
arranging the sequence of historical events that makes his 
work singularly simple and attractive. The basis of all his- 
torical study is to -possess a skeleton outline of epochs and 
events on which to base more particular study. The first 
requisite of historical study is a comprehensive knowledge of 
the whole field. This is as necessary in the study of history as 
is a chart to the mariner. It enables one to know just where he 
is in his study and to understand the full significance of the 
developments of any particular era which may be under con- 
sideration.” 


The following is taken from the St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat: 


“The author has evidently made himself master of the 
annals of the human race. He has thoroughly explored: all 
available sources of information—the ancient records, the recent 
exhumations of long-buried historic treasures, the important 
philological researches, which have revealed the relationship, 
and distinguished the branches of the families of mankind 
together with the movements of modern nations down to the 
present year. 

“THE STYLE OF THE AUTHOR IS AS CAPTIVATING AS THE 
MATTER HE PRESENTS—MODEST, CLEAR, STRONG, AND GRAPHIC, 
He draws with a free hand an image of the facts under review. 
Himself unseen, the picture he draws delights and instructs. 

“The work invests the study of history with a new charm 
that will be felt by the young and old, by the student and the 
sage; and will do much toward the education of the present and 
the coming generation in this useful branch of knowledge. 

“The publishers have done their part well. They have put a 
handsome dress on an important subject. The type, the press- 
work, the paper, and the binding are all that could be desired.” 


Never before has it been possible for us to offer, at 
one time, so material an advantage as that which we 
shall present in the great Library of Universal fiistory. 


Those of our readers who make the most of it will 
never regret such action. 
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Scientific research in recent years has done much toward opening 
up the hitherto unexplored psychic realm, as well as proving the fallacy 
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of many cosmogonical theories and religious traditions, formerly held in 
universal esteem. In this little book the author gives some of the con- 
clusions reached after a lifetime of study devoted to these and kindred 
topics. 
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NEW UNITY. 


July 1, 1897 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


(EIGHTH SEASON.) 


WHERE IT IS, AND HOW TO GET THERE. 


Tower Hill is situated on the historic site of old Helena. 
On its heights once stood the Helena shot-tower, overlooking 
the Wisconsin River. It is located in lowa County, three 
miles south of Spring Green, ‘This is its post-office, telegraph 
and railway stations. It is situated on the Prairie du Chien 


division of the C., M. & St. P. R. R., thirty-five miles west of 
Madison, about eight hours’ ride from Chicago, Special sum- 
mer resort rates on the above road from the first of July to the 
first of October, $8 round trip from Chicago. 


THE COURSES OF STUDIES AND LECTURES. 


The studies for 1897 will be a continuation of studies in 
literature established last year. It will hold its sessions 
August 8 to 22, inclusive. The school will be opened on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 8, with an introductory sermon. On 
Sunday, the 15th, a grove meeting will be held, at whicha 
number of prominent ministers will speak. Saturday evenings 
will be given to social reunions and popular lectures. The 
exercises will close with religious services on Sunday, the 22d. 
All the exercises will be held in the pavilion of the company 
on Tower Hill. ‘The school will be divided into five courses, 
a tentative outline of which is furnished below, subject to such 
revisions, omissionsand additions as necessity may demand: 

l. A popular interpretation of the Greek dramatists, by 
Henry M. Simmons of Minneapolis, lectures to be given on 
alternate evenings, as follows: 

1. Introductory, on the Greek Drama and Dramatists. 

2. A®schylus’ “ Prometheus.” 

3. Sophocles’ “ Antigone,” and connected Theban Plays. 

4. Euripides’ “ Medeia.” 

5. Euripides’ “Iphigenia in Aulis”’ and &®schylus, “Aga- 
memnon.,” 

6. The Orestean Plays. 

Il. A course of five lectures in modern fiction, by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, to alternate with Mr. Simmons’ lectures, noticed 
above; the novels selected with a special view of offering 
material for subsequent co-operative studies by Unity clubs 
and home classes, Chautauqua circles, etc. An outline course 
of studies upon each of the novels will be presented: 

1. Ebers’ “* Uarda.” 

2. Kingsley’s “ Hypatia.” 

3. Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun.” 

4. Dickens’ “ Tale of Two Cities.” 

5. Victor Hugo’s “ Les Miserables.” 

III. A Search for Ten Great Poems in English literature, 
consisting of interpretative readings by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
the selection of the poems being based on the estimate of 
a large number of prominent students of literature, It will be 
a companion study with the search for “Ten Great Novels,” 
the results of which were published by Mr. Jones in 1884. 
This exercise will be conducted in the forenoons. 

IV. Interesting features of Wisconsin geology, consisting 
of three afternoon talks and three afternoon excursions, b 
Prof. E. C. Perisho, of the State Normal School of Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

V. A study of birds, with special reference to the birds 
within sight and hearing, consisting of three afternoon talks 


and three afternoon excursions conducted by O. G. Libby, 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 


PREPARATORY READINGS AND HELPS. 


The program is announced this early, hoping that it will 
direct the reading of a large number of those who intend to 
be present, thereby greatly adding to the interest and profit of 
the school. 

For Mr. Simmons’ lectures, read any standard translations 
of the dramas. Perhaps the most available are found in Mor- 
ley’s Universal Library, Routledge & Sons, London, one shil- 
ling each author, or all the tragedies of the poets for about 
5 shillings. Those having them all will be better listeners. 

For Mr. Jones’ course, read as many of the novels them- 
selves as possible. For “The Ten Great Poems,” alittle pam- 
phlet will be published containing the correspondence, and 
will be ready for distribution, it is hoped, by the 1st of July. 
This and the companion pamphlet on “The Ten Great Novels” 
can be ordered from the office of THE New Uniry, Chicago, 

For Mr. Perisho’s work, any standard work on geology, 
such as “Geology of Wisconsin,” Vol. I, Chap. 4 to 9, and 15; 


the pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, and Silurian Ages, as treatedin | 


Dana’s, American Book Co.; Le Conte’s, Appleton Co., or 
Shaler’s “ Aspects of the Earth,” Chas, Scribner & Sons; “ The 
Story of Our Continent,” Ginn & Co. 

Dr, Libby recommends for his work Chapman’s “ Birds of 
Eastern North America,” Appleton & Co. Further bibliog- 
raphy will be furnished at the time, The reading of the books 
of Henry Thoreau, John Burroughs, Maurice Thompson, 
Olive Thorne Miller, and the like, is urged. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


President, Mrs. S. E. J. Sawyer, Creston, lowa. 

Vice-Presidents, Miss Emma E. Underwood, Supt. of 
Schools for Iowa Co., Wis.; Prof. E. J. Perisho, Platteville 
State Normal School, 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Kelly, Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago. 

Conductor, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

Additional Directors: Hon, J. W. Rewey, Rewey, Wis.; 
Prof. B. B. Jackson, Ashland, Wis.; Miss L. Margaret Pryse, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Hon, Alvin Joiner, Polo, Ill.; Rev. J. C. Allen, 
Winona, Minn.; Miss Grace Terry, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Dr. 
H. F. Dean, Whitewater, Wis.; James L. Jones, Mrs. T. J. 
Clancey, Ellen C. Lloyd-Jones, Jane Lloyd-Jones, Thomas R. 
Lloyd-Jones, Mrs.-J. R. Greenleaf, Miss Elsie Philip, Hillside, 
Wis.; Miss Maud Van Buren, Van A, Evans, Miss Mary Evans, 
James Barnard, Thomas King, Spring Green, Wis.; Prof. A. 
J. Shuster, Hon. Aldro Jenks, Hon. Orville, Strong, Arthur L. 
Jones, A. S. Hearn, Dodgeville, Wis.; Mrs. E. O. Weston, 
Chicago; Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs, 
Anna L. Wright, Oak Park, Wis.; Mrs. E, E, Veeder, St. Louis, 
Mo.; N. H. Snow, Prin. A. R, Jolley, Hon. W. A. Jones, Mineral 
Point, Wis.; Percy Terry, Madison, Wis.; Prin. A. E. Barnard, 
Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, Richland Center, Wis.; Dorr Johnson, 
Dickson, Wis.; Major C. H. Williams, Baraboo, Wis.; Hon. R. 
L. Joiner, Wyoming, Wis. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The company’s grounds are equipped with water works 
(which draws its supply from the Potsdam sandstone), pavilion, 
dining-room, garden, stables, longhouses (sections furnished 
for two), besides a number of private cottages, tents, tenting 
privileges to all who wish to attend the institute, and sites for 
building cottages to all shareholders. 


TERMS. 


Registration fee, giving holder the privileges of all the 
exercises of the Summer School for two weeks, $2.00; single 
admission for the day or evening lectures, 25 cents; family 
tickets admitting all the members of one family to any or all 
exercises, $4.00. Board at,Tower Hill, single meals, 25 cents; 
per week, $3.50. Room in Long Houses for two, with neces- 
sary furnishing, per week, $3.00; the same for season, from 
July 1 to September 14, $20.00, Accommodations in tent, 
with cot, campers to bring their own bedding, during the Sum- 
mer School, $3.00; the same for the season, as above, $15.00. 
The Tower Hill buckboard meets all trains at Spring Green, 
when notified; single ride, 25 cents; trunks, 25 cents extra. 
Parties of five or more can hire buckboard for driving at the 
rate of ten cents each per hour. ; 

Tent accommodations cannot be guaranteed during the 
schoul unless engaged by August I. ; 

For further particulars concerning membership and pro- 
gram, apply to the secretary, Mrs. A. L. Kelly, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chicago: concerning board and other 
accommodations, address, up to first of July, Mrs. M. H. Lack- 


ersteen, 4014 Ellis Ave., Chicago; after first of July, the same 
at Spring Green, Wis. 
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A GHORUS OF FAI 


AS HEARD IN THE 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


HELD IN 


CHICAGO, SEPT. 10 To 27, 1893. 


A Book of Selections Giving Points of Harmony Between the 


of the Various Religions, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


Representatives 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


This compilation contains one hundred and_ sixty-seven extracts, from one hundred and _ fifteen 
authors, all of them taken from the utterances of the main Parliament. 
bound in full silk cloth, gilt top and sides. 


A Cyorus OF FAITHS.—This little book is a com- 
pilation, but one in which so much discrimination 
is evidenced, and so many side-lights are thrown 
on the main question, that it is an inspiration 
from beginning to end. It is, as the compiler says, 
a book “ with a purpose,’’ and a most worthy one 

that of establishing a recognition of the unity 

fall religions. Itisa gathering up of the frag- 
ments that were left, after the great Parliament 
Religions, the crowning event of the centuries, 
which took place in connection with the World's 
Fair in Chicago. ‘‘ Not revolution, but evolution,”’ 
isthe hopeful possibility from Mr. Jones’s point 
of view. He says: 

Existing churches will remain, but their em- 
phasis will be changed more and more from 
dogma to creed, from profession to practice. 
From oht their creed-bound walls will come an 
ever-increasing throng, upon whose brows will 
rest the radiance of the sunrise; whose hearts will 
glow with the fervid heatof the Orient, intensified 
with the scientific convictions of the Occident. 
These people will demand a church that will be 
as inclusive in its spirit as the Parliament. The 
Parliament will teach people that there is a uni- 
versal religion. This must have its teachers, 


and it will have its churches. This universal 
religion is not made of the shreds and tatters of 


other religions, It is not a patchwork of pieces . 


cut out of other faiths, but it is founded on those 
things which all religions hold in common, the 
hunger of the heart for comradeship, the thirst of 
the mind for truth, the  egen'e of the soul for use- 
fulness. In morality the voices of the prophets 
blend, and the chorus is to become audible 
throughout the world. In ethics all religions 
meet. Gentleness is everywhere and always a 
gospel. Character is always revelation. All 
writings that make for it are scripture. 

Thus in this “Chorus of Faiths’ we have a 
new scripture. What more helpful in the build- 
ing of character than a record of the noble say- 
ings at that first meeting of the fraternity of reli- 
gions? Into the world’s magnificent thought- 
treasury is now poured the very cream of reli- 
gious utterance, which, notwithstanding different 
races, colors, costumes, characteristics, education, 
languages, still insists that the one law is love, 
the one service loving. All light comes from one 
source, All rays converge to one center. The 
one center is! found at the Parliament, and that 
center is photographed, as it were,in the “Chorus 
of Faiths.” 

From first to last Mr. Jones has dwelt upon 
statements that stand for unity, has chosen those 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


eloquent and heartfelt representative addresses 
that most clearly demonstrate the feeling of 
brotherhood. Even in the arrangement and 
classification of topics he has shown a rare dis- 
criminative faculty, and a loving desire to hold 
up the finely woven and most perfect pattern of 
human ideals. After the purposeful introduction, 
and the words of greeting given by different dele- 
gates from home and foreign lands, we find the 
record proceeding ufider such significant head- 
ings as “Harmony of the Prophets,’ “ Holy 
Bibles,’”’ “Unity in Ethics,”’ “ Brotherhood,” “ The 
Soul,” “The Thought of God,’ “The Crowning 
Day,” “Farewell,” and ‘ Appendix.” Under 
each of these topics is grouped the corresponding 
views of the different religions, and the thread of 
unity is most vividly maintained and easily dis- 
cerned, In the grand “Chorus” there is no dis- 
cord. Every voice strikes the keynote, and an 
outburst of harmony is the result. 

To the one who thinks, speaks, and lives for 
Unity, this task of bringing out the unity of reve- 
lation, of purpose, of aspiration, of faith, of ac- 
complishment, has evidently been but a delight- 
ful privilege, which may be appreciated, if not 
shared, by those who read the book. Asa literary 
production the “Chorus of Faiths’’ is a clean-cut 
cameo profile of the Parliament of Religions. 

In conclusion, in the words of a thoughtful and 
earnest woman: “The keynote of the Parliament 
in Chicago was the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. We predict that the key- 
note of the next Parliament will be the Mother 
hood of God and the Womanhood of man.’’— 
HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, in the Arena. 


A CHuorus OF FAITH.—The Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago marked an epoch in the world’s 
religious thought. It was aconvention in which 
men of every creed and race met in amity and 
charity to compare their deepest and most sacred 
thoughts. Matters of difference were not made 
prominent. The real kernel of religion was 
sought far beneath the burrs and husks that have 
too often and too long been the only vision of the 
initiated and hostile. 

The record of the great convocation is a sur- 
prise to its most ardent friends. Words that were 


said by Buddhist might have been transposed into -. 


the mouth of the Romanist, while the Greek 


different 
[landsomely 


Price (post-paid), $1.25. 


Church found its utmost essence not differing 
from the highest thought of its arch-enemy under 
the Crescent. Through all the discourses ran a 
harmony of thought promising a new day in 
religions when men shall cease to wrangle over 
their differences and shall magnify their points of 
likeness and endeavor to get closer together. 

It was necessary that a compiler in touch with 
those present and in love with the subject should 
put the thought of this great assembly into popu- 
larform. Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose heart 
is in deepest sympathy with the broadest religious 
thought, and who, as secretary of the general 
committee, furnished much of the motive force 
of the movement, made a careful study of the 
entire work of the Parliament and has admirably 


succeeded in the task of popularizing its pro- 


ceedings. 

It is much more than the work of any one 
man, however eminent in the field of religion, 
and Mr. Jones can well claim great success in 
compilation. It gives the best thought of the 
best minds in the world to-day.—Ansonia Sentinel, 
Ansonia, Conn. 


“A Chorus of Faith’’ might well be styled an 
echo of the Parliament of Religions, held in Chi- 
cago, September 10 to 27, 1893. In the pleasing 
form in which the volume has been compiled, the 
echo should reverberate through all time to come. 
The introduction is from the pen of the well- 
known Jenkin Lloyd Jones, while numerous 
poems of great beauty and worth from the pens 
of our greatest poets enliven the pages of the 
volume and give to the extracts from the numer- 
ous essays read before the Religious Parliament a 
touch of poetry which goes far toward enhancing 
the interest of the work, however valuable in 
themselves the abstracts and fragments of reli- 
gious essays may be. Thelaymen, as well as the- 
ologists will find much in the ‘‘ Chorus of Faith”’ 
to interest them. The religious broadness of the 
volume is best illustrated by an extract from the 
remarks of Rey. Joseph Cook, in which he 
said: “ A religion of delight in God, not merely as 


Saviour, but as Lord also, is scientifically known 
to be a necessity to the peace of the soul, whether 
we call God by this name orthe other, whether 
we speak of himin the dialect of this or that of 
the four continents, or this or that of the ten 
thousand isles of the sea.’’—Current Topics. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUuBLIsHER, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


By WILLIAM 


By W. C. G. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 
“T Had a Friend /” 


A Cup of Cold Water. 


Wrestling and Blessing. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
CC. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This is a very helpful little book to keep on desk 
or work-table, so that a chapter, page, or mere 
sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of 
daily occupation. Itis not a manual of devotion. 
It does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- 
bid subjective questioning ; but it strengthens the 
soul to “serve God and bless the world.” Though 
some of the titles are followed by texts, they are 
not elaborated into sermons, but are Key-notes to 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- 
ever humble or hindered, can be made great and 
glorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. 

There are eight essays, four by each of the 
authors. It is hard to choose from them, when 
allareexcellent. Perhaps “ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and “A Cup of Cold Water’ will appeal most 
strongly to many. Itis rarely realized, and there- 
fore cannot often repeated, that the 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made 
beautiful, if each would offer the ‘‘cup of water” 
to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 
for something. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains 
sentences worthy of quotation. 

There are, indeed, expressions which those 
whose creed differs from that of the author's 
would wish omitted, as when ‘Goethe, Spencer, 
Agassiz, and Jesus’ are grouped together as equal 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a 
slur on the Christian Commission. And it will 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths 
in every chapter, that so many of the dear old 
Bible stories are numbered among myths and 


be too 


legends. Butif we look for good, we shall find all | 


the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- 
dent mentioned. We would gladly have more 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


Faithfulness. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 
Spirit giveth life.” Hence (with the exceptions 
and reservations noted above) we heartily com- 
mend the book.— The National Baptist. 


A Book To HELP ONE Live.—‘‘ The Faith That 
Makes Faithful”’’ is a stimulus to the drooping 
spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging 
to those whose cares and offices are not without 
alloy,and they are excellent reading for all who 
have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled “Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and the thought therein tends to strengthen one 
in performing the thousand little things in life’s 
pathway and make them light, that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as grinding drudgery. 
There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, 
divine benediction, ete. The style is spirited and 
spiritual, and it is not only a volume for goodly 
reading, but one that will help us live for pur- 
pose and right. It is a collaborate production of 
Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The best evidence of its acceptance 
by the public and its merit is the fact that it has 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand,— Books, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL is the happy 
title of a volume of eight sermons by W. C. Gan- 
nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. They are 
discourses entirely devoid of theological signifi- 
‘ance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 
and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of 
the conventionalities of the popular theology. 
The discourses are of a high order of excellence, 
so far as literary form is concerned, and well cal- 
culated to help and encourage the reader to make 
life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. “ Blessed be 
Drudgery,”’ by Mr. Gannett, and “ Tenderness ’”’ 
and **The Divine Benediction,’ by Mr. Jones, are 
the discotirses which have most impressed us, but 
all are worthy of thought and personal applica- 
tion. The little volume is a very choice addition 
to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 


C. GANNETT anp JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


By J. Li. J. 


Tenderness. 


The Seamless Robe. 
The Divine Benediction. 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. Sermons preached 
by Revs. W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Alfred C, Clark of Chicago has just issued a bro- 
chure which contains eight sermons, four being 
preached by Rev. W. C. Gannett on “ Blessed be 
Drudgery,”’ “I Had a Friend,” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,’ and “ Wrestling and Blessing,’’ and the 
other four by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on ‘‘ Faith- 
fulness,’ “ Tenderness,’”’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe,” 
and “ The Divine Benediction.’”’ Thees discourses 
are of an ennobling, purifying character, full of 
beautiful sentiment and rich in pathetic incidents 
that will stir the tenderest emotions. After read- 
ing this little work one cherishes a kindlier, gen- 
tler feeling for all humanity, and if he is not made 
better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 
the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 
ing of virtue, and the joy that comes from correct 
living and the hope of a brightand happy future. 

The general title of the volume is “‘ The Faith 
that Makes Faithful.’’—Madison Democrat. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This little volume embraces the following 
essays, or little sermons: ‘ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
* Faithfulness,”’ “1 Hada Friend,’’ “ Ten@erness,”’ 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Seamless Robe,” 
“Wrestling and Blessing,’’ and “ The Divine Bene- 
diction.’’ Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 
many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage. The essays are, in part, didactic, and con- 
tain reflections upon lifein the different subjects 
treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
Could the lessons taught be so impressed that they 
would be heeded, life would be made better for 
many people whose existence would become less 
purposeless, The faith found in this volume, if 
heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
as itis a part of the book—will make faithful 
many who would be much better by having read 
the essays.— The Current, 


—New York Inaependent. 


‘All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who try to find living remedies for living diff- 
culties, will be greatly helped by this little publication.” — Boston Transcript. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 
daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 
in gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 
$2.00. Either edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 


receipt of price by 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pustisukr, mn 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, . . . . R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties in Chicago. 


, = 


, Oakland Music Hall, 
Moses, Minister, 


TEMPLE ISRAEL 
i. Be 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist), R.F.Johonnot, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CuuRCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SOCIETY FOR 
Steinway Hall, W. 


ETHICAL CULTURE, 
M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21st Street, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic’Temple. Mrs. Cora L, V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


corner of 
ae Vila 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Monroe and Laflin Streets. 
Blake, Minister. 


St. PaAuL’s CunurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


AVENUE  UNIVERSALIST 
Stewart Avenue and 65th 
R, A, White, Minister. 


Unity CuHurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23a 
Street. W. W. Fefin, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
each Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. 


STEWART 
CHURCH, 
Street. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers, 


LIBERAL Book ROOMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarfan and other Activities, 175 Dear- 
born Street, room 93. Open daily. 


RypER MEMoRIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street, 
Sunday services 11 A.M, and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P.M, Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


THE NEW UNITY 


ins ite , 1897 


For: all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


nearly all of which are located on or near lakes 
Dr. J e Dp * OW which have not been fished out. These resorts 


Inventor of 


Crown and Bridge 
Work. 


(Specialist) 
The best work 


at reasonable prices 1s 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


THE 


UUDRICH 


SUMMER RESORTS 


On LAKE MICHIGAN 
LOW EXCURSION RATES 


< CENTRAL > 


ILLINOIS < Soy PENTA. 


Runs Two Nae/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


i Gi | 
AYLIGHT QU) PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars. See that your — between Chicago and 
St. Louis Reads v via fitin is Central Railroad. 

It can be obtain your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. p. ve Ill, Cent. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,’’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


- ——— ee 
T _—_————. 


Vacation Days. 

In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan. Minnesota, Iowa,and South Dakota, 
along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, are hundreds of charming 1locali- 
ties pre-eminently fitted for summer hgmes, 


range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner” 
to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 
Among the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 
interest are within a short distance from Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away 
from the “ busy marts of civilization ’’ that they 
cannot be reached ina few hours of travel, by 
frequent trains, over the finest road in the North- 
west—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Send a two-cent stamp for a copy of ‘‘ Va- 
cation Days,”’ giving a description of the principal 
resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding- 
houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111. 


or ——— ——- -- __ ee ———— 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


‘“* KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 
BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL”’ 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


— -- — —— — _ -_—— ~ 


To Whom It May Concern. 


This is to call the attention of the public to the 
fact that the Wisconsin Central Lines have two fast 
trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Ashland, and Duluth, touching all the impor- 
tant points in Central Wisconsin en route. The 
Company has thousands of acres of fine farming 
lands in Northern Wisconsin for sale. For com. 
plete information on this subject, address 


JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


" ibamReee i psoanono—008, 


‘California: 


Endeavor Convention in July, the 
Santa Fe Route wil! sell first-class 
tickets. from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Southern California, or in- 
termediate points, at rate of 


$25 


which will also apply in the reverse 
direction. 

Anyone may buy; pleasure seeker, 
home seeker, health seeker, fortune 
seeker, or attendant on the Conven- 
tion. 

For detailed information regarding 
dates of sale, etc., and illustrated 
books descriptive of scenes along the 
Santa Fe Route, apply to any agent 
of that line, or to the undersigned. 


W. J. BLACK, C. A. os 


G.P.A., A. T. & S. F. R’y, A. G. 
182, oth and Jackson Sts., 1382 Gt. " Ser. Bldg., 
TOPEKA, KAN. CHICAGO. 


Santa Fe 


ah 
; On the occasion of the Christian 
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